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as a box of paints; a vivid and intimate account of 
unusual places near to us but still largely unknown. 
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In my Foreword to the last number, I discussed some of the enemies 
of the writer who are flourishing at the moment in the world, 
bureaucrats, political bosses, and others of the same kidney; and 
suggested that it would be no bad thing, at the beginning of a new 
year, to begin an investigation nearer home, of the enemies of a 
different sort who menace the independence and vitality of our 
intellectual life, in Britain today. 

There seem to me to be plenty of them; but the further one goes 
in one’s investigations, the more clearly one sees that they are all, 
basically, products of a major economic fact of our time: the ever 
greater concentrations of capital needed in an ever more recklessly 
competitive existence. This discovery ought to make any self- 
respecting writer a communist—if he hadn’t the horrible object- 
lesson before him, of the far worse that happens under communism. 

First of all, the daily press. More than twenty years ago a distin- 
guished and intelligent journalist warned me that the trend was for 
the newspapers, in their breathless struggle for circulation, to 
become more and more popular magazines and less and less serious 
purveyors of news and views. He prophesied that the true magazines, 
the periodicals to which people traditionally went for fiction, real 
life stories, serious informative articles of any length, would gradu- 
ally be squeezed out of existence unless they had the resources (and 
the will) to transform and vulgarize themselves. I thought he exag- 
gerated then; but he has been proved abundantly right. Where are 
such monthly or fortnightly magazines now? One could count them 
on the fingers of one hand. And at the same time the attitude of the 
big circulation daily newspapers to literature and the arts has (with 
one or two honourable exceptions) grown more and more con- 
temptuous. How many of them now think it worth while having 
expert professional book reviews? Even in the last few years the 
decline has been rapid, and one sees almost everywhere the tendency 
at work to notice books only when they are topical in a non-literary 
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way, or can feed some kind of sensation. The dangers for young 
writers are, of course, obvious and extreme—as a correspondent 
points out in our pages this month. 

Second, the changes in the structure of the publishing world. For 
a variety of reasons, books, in particular novels, have not gone up 
in price to match the general advance in prices and costs of produc- 
tion since before the war. If they had, an average novel would cost 
about 21s. and not 15s. Most people realize this now, | believe, but 
very few see what the underpricing has led to: the sharp contraction 
of the profit margin, the increase in the risks (always great) of 
‘general’ publishing, and the consequent forcing of the small firms, 
which lack adequate resources, out of the market. And these small 
firms, started with a few hundred pounds and a dedicated en- 
thusiasm, were often the channels through which new ideas and new 
movements in literature emerged. Luckily, many of the larger firms 
in British publishing are still run by enlightened directors who respect 
and wish to cherish good books. More power to their elbows! But Big 
Business is edging its way in: the writing is on the wall, and the cash 
is in the wrong pocket. 

There is little likelihood, as far as I can see, of these tendencies 
going into reverse. They mean a narrowing of opportunities for the 
imaginative writer. Added to the fact that literary remuneration has, 
like the price of books, failed to keep up with the rise in the cost of 
living, they mean that he is going to find it harder to make a living 
in the future. The further fact that, in the general scramble for the 
mass audience, even the BBC has curtailed the Third Programme 
(where he could often earn an honest guinea-and-repeat) makes his 
outlook pretty gloomy. This sickness is not cured by the new scholar- 
ships, awards and prizes that such public-spirited individuals as 
Mr Somerset Maugham and such public-spirited industrial concerns as 
Messrs Arthur Guinness have established; but it is distinctly alle- 
viated. At the risk of sounding greedy, I shall conclude: we need more 
of them. 

JOHN LEHMANN 
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Tugela River 
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1. The river’s just beyond that hill: 


Drive up that track! 
Look, isn’t that someone standing there? 


Yes, someone old and thin, 

Some old witch perching there, 

Standing on one wasted leg 

With scaly skin, and taking snuff. 
Unwanted, old and thin, 

And waiting for the end, 

She’ll smell of ashes, and have no good news. 
The skimpy rag she wears, 

A cotton blanket once, 

Protects her with its colour, not with warmth; 
It has the dusty, ashen look 

Of winter, scarcity, and drought. 

Bones in a blanket, with a spark of life 
Nothing by now can fan to flame, 

Old hag, why don’t you move? 


It’s not a woman, after all— 
Only a thorn bush all disguised with dust! 


Ah well, in this clear light 

Things often are not what they seem, 
Persons are often things, 

Fear takes on form, 

Delusions seem to have 

The density of facts: 

Kick one, and see! 


It’s just a thorn bush in a web of dust, 
A statue of powder in this windless glare. 
But, all the same, I shouldn’t speak to it: 
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It might reply. 

Silence itself might crack 

Into an eerie cackle, dry and thin 
As all this sapless winter grass, 


Deriding us out of the lost past and out 
Of what will be the past, when we are lost. 


We've passed her now —or rather, it. 
There, down the hill, the river in its bed, 
Tugela River, seems as quiet 

As this dead pythoness in her dusty fur. 
White light, dry air, an even warmth 
Make for well-being, tone and calm 

The nerves, the blood. ‘ 


No cloud, no breeze; 

Clear as the focus of a burning-glass 

But wholly bearable, the sun 

Is fixed upon us like an eye. 

We seem enclosed inside a vast 

And flawless plastic dome 

As for some new experiment. 

We shall not know if we have passed the test, 
We don’t know what it is. 


I feel we cannot fail. 

The river in this still 

Gold morning will renew our strength; 
Reduced by drought 

It does not show its own, 

Only its constancy. 

Look, turn off here, and park above that rock. 


. Tugela River! Thirty years ago 

These same eyes saw you at this very place 
Just at this time 

Of winter, scarcity, and drought: 

Not that you know or care; 

But nothing is unrelated, wasted, lost. 
There is a link 

Between this river and that boy, 

A boy obliged to learn 
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Subjects not mastered all at once— 
Patience, and energy, and rage. 


The hard earth cracked, the river shrank, 
The boy came here because the river knew 
Answers to questions. 


Juiceless as straw, the glistening grass 
Brittle and faintly gold 
Waited for fire. 


Then came the time of burning of the grass: 
At night the veld-fires drew 

Their mile-long arcs of jerking flame 

Under the smoky stars. 

Fences of dancing fire 

Crackled like pistol shots, 

Pricking new frontiers out 

Into the passive dark. 


It seemed the field by night 

Of one of those miscalled 

Decisive battles of the world, 

With cannon smoke and musket fire, 

A master plan, and screams of pain 

As some to-be-renowned outflanking move 
Destroyed a long-established power 

With crowns and crosses on its ancient pinnacles. 


Morning revealed the hills mapped out 
(Yesterday’s straw-pale hills) 
With empires painted black! 


Burnt veld-grass had a sad and bitter smell 
Like letters kept, then burnt, 

Like battles fought, and lost — 

No, battles fought and won! 


. Eastward and constant as a creed 


Tugela swam, 

The winter river, much reduced, 

Past shaped alluvial clean white sand, 
Past stalks of maize upright but dead 
In hillside patches poorly tilled 
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By dwellers under domes of reeds 
Who by their poverty seemed to expiate 
Their furious past. 


Cool, cool Tugela slid 

Haunted with unwritten myth, 
Swam like a noble savage, dark 
And muscular in shade, or clear 
In the sun an emerald angel swam. 


As sleek as oil Tugela poured, 

And paused in pools, 

And narrowing lapsed 

Below the rigid erythrina trees 

That held their carved and coral flowers 
Like artifacts against the arid sky. 


And farther down, down there, 
Funnelled through channelled rocks 
To rapids and cascades, kept up 

A white roar of applause 

In the still brightness of an empty day. 


. Rivers of Europe with a cross of gold 
In liquefaction at the inverted point 
Of wavering dome or undulating spire, 
Printed with dimnesses of trees 

And redolent of mist and moss, 
Reflect what looks like peace. 


There, seated idols in a row, 

The anglers on the bank 

Catch something less than peace. 

They never catch the gold reflected cross: 
It ripples, breaks, re-forms, and melts. 


No anglers here, fishing for peace. 
Look at that pool, a glass 
For nothing but the shadow of a rock. 


It was a glass once for a Zulu youth— 
I saw him standing on that rock 

His fighting-sticks put by— 

Who on a concertina improvised 
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A slow recurrent tune, subdued 
By want of hope, yet with the stamping feet 
The drums of hope 


Beyond the horizon, and its just-heard song. 


I know his family. They tell me he was found 
Dying of inanition in the sun 

On a road verge, while new cars 

Hissed past like rockets 

Loaded with white men hurrying like mad, 
While he lay on the dark red earth 

With all his youth subdued. 


. It is to be misled 


To think his death was final, as to think 
The river that you see, the dried-up grass, 
Will stay like that; 

Or that a race of men locked up and ruled 
In a delusion built by psychopaths, 
Locked up and staring at the floor 
Between their patient feet, 

Are there for good. 


If, after thirty years, in winter calm 
Tugela gliding as before might seem 
Merely an unnavigable stream 
Idling for ever in the gold 

Dry atmosphere, remember this: 
Patience erodes. 


Here where we stand 


Through the rich grass of summer there will pour 


A press and pride of senseless force, 
Roar like a mob, a tidal wave 

Shaking its mane, and overturning rocks 
Fulfil the promise of catastrophe. 


When patience breaks, the sinews act, 
Rage generates energy without end: 
Tugela River, in the time of drums 
And shouting of the war-dance flood 
Will break a trance, as revolutions do, 
Will promise order, and a future time 
Of honey, beer, and milk. 


If 
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The Spoiled Day 
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hen I was twelve years old I lived in a house a few yards 
\ x / from the Mediterranean Sea. In the mornings I would go 
down to the shore, which was rocky and smooth. Weed 

was everywhere, beautifully green or giving a strange rotting smell. 

One day someone else was there before me. A dark man was diving 
and stretching about, disturbing the glass sea unsuitably so early 
in the day. I approached him feeling a little offended. My feet were 
bare and I liked touching the shapes of the ground. 

He surfaced loudly and we smiled at each other as he swam 
towards me. Then he walked ashore, the sun making the drips shine 
as he tossed his hair grandly behind him, like a champion swimmer. 

He laughed as an introduction and sat down beside me, his body 
breathing fast. Then, quite suddenly, my irritation vanished in the 
face of his friendliness and he became a part of the day, with his 
brown skin and huge energy. 

‘Can you count?’ he asked presently. The voice was all in a rush 
for want of air and his head, as it turned towards me, was so sur- 
prisingly beautiful that the words lost the quality of a question and 
became like the cry of a bird. ‘Yes,’ I said, stupidly, my mind on 
his brown eyes, metal hair, enormous poise. ‘Will you do something 
for me then?’ he continued politely, but with a serious emphasis. 

I looked cautious, as my father did when people were perhaps 
going to ask him for money or help and nodded stiffly, all my 
thoughts destroyed. 

‘I want you to count slowly all the time I’m under, like this,’ he 
continued, beating with his finger on a stone. He sprang to his feet 
and smiled, showing bright wicked teeth and I noticed his muscles 
were spotted with tiny hairs. Then he looked serious again and 
balanced for his dive and I got ready to count. 


For a second he stood, feeling surely a little self-conscious. and 
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then I was counting in the rhythm he had tapped out, watching his 
body going down into the water, flattening out and jerking from 
sight with frantic out-of-element movements. He reappeared gaily 
_and lay on his back, laughing with joy at coming back to life. 

He scrambled beside me and gasped out, ‘How many?’ I had 
counted thirty taps of my finger. Again he laughed and stretched 
out in the sun on his back, looking up at me and mocking a little 
because I did not want to challenge his swimming. Then we relaxed 
and began to like each other again. 

The sun moved higher and higher and life began to speed up the 
_ way it does before lunch. Thinking of food gave me a wonderful 
idea. 

‘Come and have lunch with me,’ I said, nodding towards our 
house. 

‘Do you live there?’ he asked resentfully, stiffening. ‘I’m not dressed 
for it and what would your parents say?’ 

‘T’m all alone except for cook and I must tell her I’ll have a visitor,’ 
I chattered, like a society woman, as though it was all settled. 

He grunted, still unconvinced, and I walked quickly away towards 
home before he had time to refuse. I was considering how I would 
tell cook, who was stupid. 

Before I lost sight of the sea I looked back and waved to him. He 
was standing with hands on hips, looking towards me, his bright 
blue shirt outside like pyjamas. He waved back dubiously and the 
scene swung away. 

I came through the back garden, stopping to look at the carp in 
the pool. Their fins moved faintly and I wished again that father 
would act on my suggestion to run water through the little carved 
figure on the island, so they would have a current to balance on. 
I could see cook through the door, preparing my meal. I fortified 
myself with mother’s remark the previous evening, to a friend: ‘I 
like her and she likes me but neither of us forget for a moment that 
she is my native servant.’ 

I smiled graciously and said, ‘I shall be having a visitor to lunch.’ 
She looked sharply at me and then nodded sadly, looking punctured 
and put upon. 

I went into the dining room and tidied the room. | felt he would 
be made nervous by too much order, so I spilled an ash-tray a little 
on the carpet and thought of my father’s story about the ship’s 
officers who deliberately leave a potato on the middle of the deck, 
so the admiral who has come to inspect them can get cross and then 
relax and enjoy himself. I thought how my new friend would look 
in an admiral’s braided hat. 
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I polished the silver and dusted the table and the glass lustre, 
arranging the room until it was smart but very easy and nice. When 
it was finished I sat down and looked at the little gilt clock, feeling 
more and more excited. 


I had never entertained on my own before but my parents were — 


away for two whole days, staying with old friends. I felt how lucky 
it was that I had met my swimmer before they returned. I was 
proud of him but wanted to keep him to myself until I had become 
accustomed to the quality that shone from him so fascinatingly. 
Then he would be dull enough to be displayed, like a pleasant pos- 
session one has acquired cheaply. 

The clock struck and I jumped up and ran back to the sea. He was 
in the water again, lying in a shallow like a brown ship. I wondered 
if ships can rest when they drop anchor and unload, after battling 
through storms all alone in the ocean. He was looking conceited now, 
glad I had chosen him to eat with me. He gave a contemptuous smile 
and pulled me into the water with easy strength, like a lover. 

We swam to a little island and lay face down, the water slipping 
from our skins in films, breaking up fast on our oily backs but 
halting in drops on the places where hair grew. 

He told me he earned his living as a fisherman. In his boat, which 
had a glass floor, he could see fish browsing far below amongst the 
weeds and rocks, all clear and beautiful. As he talked he used his 
hands to illustrate different things and his face lightened and lost the 
complacent purchased look. I felt very happy and his life sounded 
wonderful, though I thought how strange it must be for a fish to 
look up and see a framed human face searching down with killer 
eyes. 

‘What do you do?’ he asked politely, without interest. 

‘I miss going to school as much as possible and like you, I love the 
sea,’ I answered, feeling how affected and silly it sounded. 

He looked uneasy when I said ‘love’ and I wondered if the word 
was only in his mind for women. 

‘I went to school at one time,’ he said. 

‘Did you hate it as much as I do?’ I asked lightly, smiling. Still, 
here again the word was inappropriate for him and he made a face 
to change the subject. 

We talked about the sea and he told me about the way it behaved 
at night after I had gone to bed, how when it was black and 
green in the darkness his boat would slide gently home and all the 
while a steaming would come from the water as the day’s sun- 


shine was breathed into the cold air, and the stars gleamed their 
brightest. : 
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___ It sounded like the wildest poetry to me but he was too accus- 
tomed and proud to be excited. 

___ ‘What does your father do?’ he asked deliberately, as though he 

had been steering round to it all the time. I was evasive, not wanting 
to make him envious or humble. ‘He’s in the Navy,’ I replied cun- 
ningly, wanting this fisherman to feel akin, though the idea of 

_ resemblance between my father and such a beautiful free person 

_ was absurd. 

I rolled on to my back, which was getting too hot. A tiny breeze 

was starting and ripples appeared on the water. The movement 
Was so rhythmic and lazy that the surface looked chased, and as the 
day got faster and hotter, dust settled on the sea. This sparkled and 
made a glaze, helping the moulding effect. A sea-bird flew past and a 
little piece of white mess spattered by my hand. An aeroplane droned 
far away and I imagined bombs falling, indiscriminately. My head 
was uncomfortable and he noticed and stretched his arm out as a 
pillow. It felt warm and hard, but very comfy. I smiled gratefully and 
* shut my eyes. 

The dinner gong sounded three times and I jumped nervously to 
my feet, feeling like an actor waiting to appear. We swam quickly 
to the shore and as he had no towel he used mine. It was small and 
pink and quite inadequate, but he was very careful and enjoyed 
using it. 

We did not speak as we walked, both busy with our tensions. 
I decided to take him grandly through the front garden, wishing now 
to impress him with everything connected with me, even if it upset 
him. 

This I very soon regretted. As we passed through the stone gateway 
he made a little terrified noise at the sight of the long balustraded 
path, running straight to the house. I could feel his mind jumping 
back into the street and escaping and I realized like lightning that I 
must revive his other moods. 

‘Look, doesn’t it look silly!’ I shouted absurdly, nodding at my 
home, giving him a sickly smile as though we were both invading 
tramps: He giggled harshly and his fear swept through me, making 
me cold, as we walked slowly along the path through the trim garden. 
With every step I felt more and more despairing and sick of my 

lan. 
: As we came to the arched wooden porch we held hands suddenly 
and passed through the open door like two carriage horses. His face 
was pale as rocks inside the burned skin, despite little veins in the 
neck pulsing furiously. 

I showed him into the lavatory, standing outside the door like a 
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sentinel in case he escaped. He was a long time and I wondered if 
he was too nervous to urinate or trying to get out of the window. 
Then the lock scraped and he came out, without pulling the chain, 
and I realized too late that he minded my standing so near. 

We passed into the dining room and sat opposite across the width 
of the mahogany, which was cheap-looking, not the Spanish sort. I 
struck the little closed bells with the felt-bossed striker and cook 
came in immediately with the fruit course. 

She served me first, and then stopped and stared at my guest. Then, 
instead of walking round to him, she pushed his grape-fruit across, 
insolently. 

We both pretended not to notice, but when she disappeared con- 
versation poured out desperately. 

‘What a lovely house.’ 

‘Tm glad you think so.’ 

‘Bit of a change for me.’ 

‘Is it really?’ 

‘I’m afraid you'll find me a bit rough,’ he shouted out at last, 
running out of lines and tearing into the grape-fruit with the wrong 
spoon. 

Then we had fish with spinach and pieces of lemon but no 
potatoes, one of father’s ‘nutritious’ meals, and his relief was 
enormous. He had obviously been fearing some strange complicated 
dish which he would call ‘foreign cooking’. As it was, this barbarian 
food was unfrightening and he was well on the way to becoming 
conceited again. 

Quite suddenly contempt for him surged inside me and I prayed 
for him to say he was sick and go. Then I saw the vomit, the un- 
digested fruit and other things forced out and in horrible yellow 
lumps and liquid, before he could leave the room, disgracing himself. 
The last of his glamour vanished and I became the master of the 
house whose good manners suffered him to sit at table with servants 
at Christmas. 

‘I'm afraid I may have to hurry you,’ I said, in an unnatural deep 
voice. ‘I have something rather important to see to,’ I went on, 
looking blindly at my watch, pausing for him to say he would leave 
at once. 

Instead, he leaned towards me interestedly and said, ‘What, may 
I ask?’ It was spoken so nicely, so polite, that I was touched and yet 
maddened that he could not see I was tired of him. I muttered 
something, purposely making it vague and shifty to insult, and at 
last he began to understand. We were silent all through the sweet 
course and avoided each other’s eyes as cook came in to collect the 
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_ plates. She left the door open a little when she returned to the kitchen 


and suddenly I heard the lovely movement of the sea hitting on the 


_ Coast, as grandly as a huge fist. This sound was never far from me, 


so I always noticed it suddenly. 

My thoughts went back to this morning when we had met, and 
my eyes began to water. 

Then a key turned in a lock, voices sounded in the hall and my 
parents came into the room. They should not have returned until 
tomorrow. 

My mother’s eyes darted about and she looked at the fisherman 
as though he was mad. Then she looked frightened and ducked 
away upstairs. 

My father smiled charmingly and said, ‘Please introduce me.’ 

I took desperate control of myself and tried to fence with him. 

‘As a matter of fact I don’t know your name, do I?’ I laughed, 
knowing the poor fool was too paralysed to answer. I looked at my 
father with dignity. 

‘I'm afraid he’s rather shy,’ I said. 

‘It must be your sophisticated company,’ he answered, doing his 
utmost to hurt. He smiled at my guest, who had risen to his feet 
when they came in, and moved to the wall. 

‘We'll have a drink,’ he commanded, and poured out dainty glasses 
of Benedictine from the thickly labelled little Dom. ‘We often have 
one around this time.’ This was of course a lie. 

He shoved the mincing little drinks into our hands and stood, 
smiling and furious, by the chimney. 

The fisherman took a gulp of spirit and began to choke as it 
burned into him. ‘No, no,’ said my father playfully, ‘You should just 
sip it.’ 

‘He demonstrated gracefully and I heard mother talking angrily 
to cook, upstairs. Then the two women came down quietly into the 
room and the three of us looked at father, still showing how to drink 
liqueur, like an awful Victorian tableau. 

Then cook shouted, ‘I told him he shouldn’t have a native in the 
house, sir.’ 

My parents and I looked at her to show what we thought of this 
remark, but the fisherman could stand no more. He put his glass 
carefully on the table and ran through the house and down the path 
to safety, with no sound but for the noise of his bare feet. Even at 
that moment, I had a picture of him flying into the road with the 
flesh in his feet all pulped inside the horny skin as his legs were flung 
down, again and again, as fast as possible. 

Father was pretending to be puzzled, but I was aware of the appre- 
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hension they felt as the innocent stupid looks were conjured up in 
haste. They were all waiting for me to do something. 

I screamed, and ran upstairs. I locked my door, flung on to the bed 
and buried my face, trying to shut out the light. 

I hated the fisherman, my parents, myself, everything, in surges 
of pain. I had started to loathe my guest and then our dreadful 
behaviour had forced me to love him again, without losing contempt. 
Compared with us, cook had behaved quite well, I thought. My rage 
had a terrible crippled quality, a feeling of helplessness at adult coarse 
strength, knowing I had something they had lost but just sensing that 
I would eventually be forced to exchange it for grown-up jelly 
stupidity. This emotion went deep into me, churning, although it 
was familiar. 

My mother knocked on the door, conciliatory but pompous, like 
a chamade, but I swore and she went away. The words I used were 
resonant and exciting, but no one would say what they meant. The 
sun came through the closed shutters in sharp strips. 

All the afternoon I lay there, exhausting myself and planning 
what to do to keep my advantage. At last I went to the cupboard, 
the thick cream paint rising in blisters and curls, and put talcum 
powder on my face until I looked like Dracula. Then I licked my 
finger and drew tear lines, bordered with paste. 

I unlocked my door elaborately and walked downstairs, through 
the hall to the garden. No one was there but I heard easy normal 
voices close by and I was furious again. I wished I had left a suicide 
note upstairs. 

Once in the garden I ran like the wind to the sea, pretending to be 
like the fisherman; a barbarian fleeing from beastly culture. I waded 
into the water and swam straight out, hoping someone would see me. 

When I reached deep water and the sea felt cold and dangerous I 
turned over on my back and looked towards the shore, imagining a 
hushed, tearful crowd lining the coast, praying for my safety. 

A cork raft was to my left, nearer the beach, and I struck out 
towards it. The little wooden steps over the side were rotten and 
mossy and the mooring wire twisted as if some huge creature was 
attacking it, far down. This frightened me and I pulled myself 
quickly out of the sea, resting my body face down on the coconut 
matting and getting used to the swell movement. 

The light began to hesitate and the sea colours were shot with 
greens, more sombre where the sea bed fell away, pale in the shal- 
lows. I gazed down, my head over the side of the raft, rocking up and 
down. Below, the fishes collected for the night, each species at a 
different depth, swimming hard to stay still and together. The bottom 
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of the ocean was cast with lovely purple shadows. Plants began to 


_ quiver as the night water wind blew gently amongst them and the 
- lazy cooked ocean chilled. The surface shone as light came, red and 


beautiful from the horizon, and | listened to the sitting movement 


of the raft. 

The sights and motion in the sea were blurred and fading, and as 
the darkness thickened it was as if the day had realized at last that 
veils and screens should hide its violent shocks and glimpses, but I 
felt the real blindness was when the sun came up and the people 
smiled, thinking they were safe. 
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Poem for October the Twelfth 


ener pee Me 


It was in Midas October 
That I was born 

And woke wondering where 
And in what ship 

Tilting toward infinite air 
And infinite water 

Dressed in a tangerine coat 
And pistachio garter. 


Blessed by the Queen of Spain, 
Who gave me an emerald, 

I studied the sun-eating sea 
And lover light-hearted 

Shoved-off in a hyacinth rain 
Symbolically started 

By a wing-wind of seagulls 
Whirling in figures. 


Who could have told me 
In lisping Sevilla, 
Of infinite infinite sky 
And infinite ocean? 
O Santa Maria! Remember us 
In your devotion 
And bless our three ships with whispers 
Into His ear. 


And praise our great hope. 
All night long 
Clouds shade me like violet trees 
In the violent darkness, 
Like childhood gardens in Genoa 
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Cooling the summer. 
And the far stars sing (Christ’s bees) 
Their honeying songs. 


How many nowhere days 
Before October? 

Fisherman hanging by holy hooks 
Tell me, tell me. 

Send me a white bird (God’s ghost) 
Whitely descending 

To clear with lucid wings 
My cataract eyes. 


Now, in these long dead days 
I memorize oranges, 

Listen to spectre guitars 
Fretting gitanos 

And search like homeless sunshine 
The sea-sky world. 

When out of the cold sun’s shadow, 
Chasing (like Mercury), 


Shivers a cloud—no bird! 
O bird! bird! 
Please the air with wind 
To fare me forward, 
Describe to me forests and 
Predict pale mountains. 
And, with fair airy signals 
Lead me to India. 
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Recollection of an Awkward 
Afternoon in Knightsbridge 


ee 


rispness and sweet odour, and brought the rustic smell of 
bonfires which could be seen burning brightly in smoky 
columns. But there was little to see of the flames at their centre, 
pallid in the sunshine. On the other side the window of the taxicab 
revealed the usual vista of bricks and mortar and at one point a 
cloud of dust swirling up in the near distance. For a moment the 
meaning of this eluded me, but I soon grasped its significance: it 
must mark the jubilant destruction of yet another of London’s fine 
mansions—jubilant in intention, and no doubt in the expressive 
movements of the gang demolishing it, though the visual effect of 
the dust ascending to a dark heaven was on the contrary depressing 
as of smoke wafted from some biblical offering burnt in a clumsy 
attempt to propitiate an almost implacable deity. I paid off the cab 
and entered the dust storm to find out exactly what was happening. 
. . . The diagnosis proved correct; Osnaburgh House with all its 
spacious, richly decorated rooms was in course of being pulverized 
in order to make way for office buildings and provide one more 
functional background in cement and plastic for the horde of bureau- 
cratic typists who in the mysterious evolutionary workings of the 
twentieth century are today the world’s wonder and delight. Nearly 
asphyxiated, and at the same time turned to stone, I fought my way 
back to daylight: but not before I had recalled Osnaburgh House as 
it had looked for a ball given in June 1914. 

At the very heart of that hot and dooming summer, the guests 
had danced there to the rhythm of the famous waltz from the 
Rosenkavalier, the strains of which sounded in every London ball- 
room and were to return to many of the young men dancing that 
night as they lay a few months later dying of wounds in the barbed 
wire thickets and rusty groves of No Man’s Land. . . . By this time, 
the waltz, projected from so long ago—nearly two generations — 
was playing itself over and over again in my head as I walked away, 
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until growing tired of it, I experimented with the various remedies 
recommended to defeat this well-known affliction; curative measures 


_ such as deliberately substituting for the repetitive tune a verse or 


two of the National Anthem, thereby as it were indicating to the 
management that the concert was ended and the music must stop. 
But in no degree discouraged, the waltz continued its beat unim- 


_peded. ... Then suddenly I forgot about it, as a memory of a different 


sort, but also connected with Osnaburgh House asserted itself and 
took possession; that recollection of an awkward afternoon in 


_ Knightsbridge the scene for which must have been pitched in the 


early autumn of 1917. First, a few preliminary explanations are due 
to the reader. 

When before the First World War my father came to London by 
himself for a few days at a time, his arrival evoked different res- 
ponses from different people; for example a member of one of the 
numerous firms of family solicitors he employed told me in later 
years that during the period of the visit, or as he termed it, visitation, 
he would sit up the whole night through, with a cold water bandage 
round his forehead, working out answers to some of the many legal 
conundrums that would soon undoubtedly shower upon him. For 
my part, however, I would always in those early years try to find 
some entertainment or activity which might amuse or engross him 
and thus leave him with less time in which to discuss with me my 
more obvious faults and failings. This attempt at diversion was per- 
haps foolish, since, as readers of my autobiography may remember, 
my father regarded all save purely aesthetic pleasures as sinful: 
(though, to boot, he would as whole-heartedly have rejected the 
conception of sin itself as sinful). But while he condemned amuse- 
ment of any kind as dangerously self-indulgent, yet if in consequence 
no effort were made to provide it, he was inclined to be resentful. 
Moreover, the matter was difficult in other respects, too, because 
he would always refuse to see a serious play or a straight comedy, 
circuses were not in his line, and musical comedies did not appeal to 
him—though to this last there were exceptions, for he would ex- 
hibit something near enthusiasm for The Belle of New York and 
especially for the sweet singing in it of Miss Edna May. Miss Gertie 
Miller in certain roles had also been fortunate enough to win his 
approval. For the rest, The Miracle had interested him in 1911, and 
in 1880 he had enjoyed sceing on exhibition the giant, Chang. Of 
him my father would often talk, telling us how the Chinese colossus 
had been obliged to have a special Brobdingnagian chair made for him 
and that though he measured eight foot two in height, he was so 
perfectly proportioned that himself did not so much appear gigantic, 
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as cause those who had come to see him to look small, and my father 
would grow annoyed when I would protest that I liked a giant to 
be a giant, and that, withal, eight feet two inches did not seem so 
enormous: no, I was more interested in the idea of Og, King of 
Bashan, because not only did his height compel him to order a bed 
to be built measuring nine cubits by four, but tradition maintained 
that he walked beside the Ark during the Deluge, that he lived to be 
three thousand years of age, and that when at last he died, one of 
his bones was used as a bridge over a river. .. . Then there was also 
to be considered Anak, of whom the Hebrew spies reported that 
compared with him in stature, they were but grasshoppers. To my 
mind he was a more impressive mammoth, and in addition he 
deserved a special attention because he was the progenitor of a whole 
race of giants. Then, too, the claims of the Monster Polyphemus must 
also be borne in mind. His skeleton had been dug up at Trapani in 
Sicily in the fourteenth century and showed him to have been some 
three hundred feet in height—there was a real giant for you! All 
this, however, as my father did not hesitate to suggest to me, was 
beside the point, since there were nowhere any such giants on show 
today. ... For the rest, it was useless to take him to a concert, since 
music— except his own singing, and that my mother had stopped 
long ago—did not please him. 

It was difficult: for example, on one occasion in 1913, I had made 
a brave effort to amuse him. He dined with me first at the Marl- 
borough, and appeared to be in tolerably good humour; thence I 
lugged him to the Hippodrome, to see the current revue, for which 
I had booked two stalls. No sooner had we settled ourselves in them, 
than he began to entertain an aversion—no, that is too cordial a 
term—more accurately to form an instantaneous but abiding 
loathing for the principal members of the cast; a sentiment which 
he in no way sought to hide, or even to disguise. Whenever a single 
one of them appeared on the stage, he would rock in his stall, move 
his feet about, fidget, fume, fuss, look up at the ceiling, sigh loudly, 
puff and, generally, make moan. I tried to persuade him to leave, but 
he would not even quit his seat in the interval— when, I remember, 
he complained to me that the stars ‘had no natural dignity or grace’ — 
but insisted on enduring fretfully to the end. The next morning he 
departed unexpectedly for Scarborough, where a day or two later 
he slipped the cartilage in his knee, had it operated on, but refused 
to be given any kind of anaesthetic (‘No one ever dreamt of taking 
an anaesthetic in the Middle Ages. It is most self-indulgent.’). And on 
being subsequently told by the surgeon not to move, but to lie still, 
he treated this injunction in so conscientious a manner, that as a 
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~ result he developed pleurisy and was confined to his bed for three 


_ weeks. 
During this period he alleged that he suffered from insomnia: 


~ which led Henry Moat to remark: 


"5 


‘Naturally Sir George can’t sleep all night as well as all day.’ 
But my father had determined to make use of valuable time that 


» would otherwise be wasted, and explained, when I came on leave, 


and went to visit him in a nursing home, that he had spent the pre- 
vious nights in experimenting with the various unusual positions in 


_ bed that he had found to be the most conducive to sleep. Of this 


valuable addition to human knowledge he had no intention of de- 
priving the world. He sent for me the next morning and called out to 
me, when he heard my footsteps. 

‘Come in at once, and shut the door. I’ve had an idea.’ 

‘About sleeping?’ I enquired. 

‘Yes. .. . The description of my attitudes is difficult to follow 


* in words alone, so I have decided to issue an illustrated pamphlet. I 


propose to call it The Twenty-Seven Postures of Sir George R. Sitwell. 
Do you think that is a good title: will it sell the book, and whom 
shall I get to illustrate it?” 

‘Undoubtedly, it will sell the book,’ I replied, my mind first flying 
to the works of Aretino, then, more innocently, to the book of Lady 
Hamilton’s Attitudes, and also to the parodying volume of carica- 
tures which followed its publication. ‘I will try to think of a suitable 
artist, but there’s so little of that kind of work to be seen at present. 
It’s a pity Aubrey Beardsley is dead. It would just have appealed 
to him.’ 

My father looked pleased. 

‘By the way,’ I went on, ‘I tried one of your positions last night. 
It certainly helped me to sleep.’ 

‘Which one?’ he demanded. 

‘The one where you lie with your nose over the edge of the bed. 
It is easier to remember than most of the postures.’ 

‘That’s not meant to make you sleep,’ he snapped angrily. ‘It’s 
just to pass the time.’ 

In the end, the book was never printed, though I did my best to 
encourage the idea. At least, however, he found no difficulty in 
assigning the blame for the several misfortunes that had befallen 
him. ‘It’s all Osbert’s fault for insisting on taking me to the Hippo- 
drome and obliging me to sit through the whole performance.’ 

It had been an experiment plainly not to be repeated, and after 
war broke out, my endeavours to entertain him perforce stopped, 
until April 1916 when I returned to England and was posted to the 
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Reserve Battalion at Chelsea Barracks, and then when from time to — 
time my father, fresh from the ballistic dangers of Scarborough or 
the rigours of Renishaw, came to London, again I had to make some 
attempt to interest and amuse him. No more theatres, and there 
were few private houses open—then I remembered the wall paintings 
by J. M. Sert in Osnaburgh House and recollecting, too, my father’s 
interest in the decorative arts, I wrote accordingly and asked if one 
afternoon I could bring him to see them. In reply, we were invited to 
tea the following Sunday. 

We arrived together at 4.30 and found already gathered there 
a small party consisting of our kind hostess, and a Mrs Brooke, to 
whom we were introduced in the customary English mode, rather 
vague and perfunctory, as well as to a few pieces of ordinary draw- 
ing-room furniture who remain nameless and faceless to this hour. 
Mrs Brooke, on the other hand, was definite in style, if rather tough- 
looking in a clerical manner—and moreover her face, under the 
accretions of time and of life at the Rectory in conjunction, seemed 
familiar, or at least put me in mind of someone with whose appear- 
ance I was familiar but of whom I could not for the moment seize 
the identity. . . . First our hostess conducted us into the Sert room, 
so that we could examine by ourselves the enormous wall paintings 
in sepia and gold of elephants, turbanned figures and palm-trees. 
Sert, albeit not a great artist, certainly knew how to cover large 
stretches, and could be relied on to provide a sumptuous, smoulder- 
ing background. Altogether in his span he must have painted acres 
and acres, nearly a square mile, of wall space. He was an artist who 
stood by himself in his century, having no rival and no one who 
wished to rival him. Since painting had moved away from drawing- 
room walls, he was now alone in his immense, two-dimensional, 
half empty world of a lost orient, fused of nostalgic, paranoiac 
visions of grandeur emanating from fancy-dress recollections of 
India, China and Persia. 

The others soon joined us in this room. My father had been 
delighted with it from the first sight, was enchanted to find some- 
thing new and yet in no respect modern. Though by nature shy, he 
was on this occasion so greatly exhilarated that he talked freely. 
Directly he was in his place at tea, he began a furious all-out attack 
on modern art, delivered with more gusto than he generally allowed 
himself. From painting he surprised me by divagating into the pas- 
tures of modern poetry —surprised me because he had never hitherto 
shown the slightest interest in that art or even a consciousness that 
it existed: but on the afternoon in question some magnet seemed to 
draw him relentlessly towards it. He was just saying ‘Then there 
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_ was that young man who died in the Dardenelles—I forget his name 
_ —they try to make out that he was a genius, but no good, no good, I 
can assure you,’ when with a startling suddenness I realized why 
_ Mrs Brooke’s face was so familiar—from photographs in the press 
_ of Rupert Brooke: the resemblance was very marked; she must be 
_ his mother. I gave my father a good kick under the tea table, but 
» he did not even pause; only the as yet undreamt of H-bomb could 
have stopped him. He went on: ‘His poems were grossly over-praised 
in the press.’ I could hardly believe my ears. Could it be true that 
_ this was really happening, or was it just a nightmare instalment of 
an instant in Hell? Before, however, his memory could supply the 
' missing name, the crowning horror was skilfully averted—but not 
before for myself, and no doubt for others, the sepia and gold 
elephants had begun to climb the walls in earnest, and the palm- 
trees wildly to wave their leaves in alarm. 
‘Sir George,’ our hostess bravely intervened, ‘you are sitting next 
* Mrs Brooke, the mother of that wonderful young poet, Rupert 
Brooke. I must tell you, because,’ she proceeded, drawing on her 
imagination, ‘before tea, you were just saying to me—but we were 
interrupted—how much you admired his work,’ and continued, 
‘how different it is from the work of that other young poet —I, too, 
forget his name for the moment—of whom you are speaking.’ My 
father looked puzzled but said no more. 
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I have not the purity 

Needed to judge; kings of Africa sold 
Men they enslaved in their wars 

In bondage to the English. Who has the purity 
To condemn? The chandelier 

Of Europe and its bits of jewelled glass, 


That intricate glasswork of 

Such human fabrication must seem like 
Bruises of clustered lights. 

Yet entire must be the lilac; peace be our singular light. 
It is hard some say to keep whole 

What the wind shakes. So too, the Germans found 


Civilization to be 

Fragile, a chandelier-like lilac, nor hard 
Such multiplicity of 

Singular petals to dash in the might of the wind. 
But you would forget that storm 

Which bruised the multiple lilac-head. Now as 


I ask you to encandle 
Your quivering chandelier into one whole 
Pure and bell-like light, 
That smart through Europe bends our crowded heads 
Like flowers frail crimson-bruised, harsh jewellery 
Low, loud and harsh; 


Much like the surf sliding upon the sea, 
Pacing to storm 

Its black coronets. I know the intent of the sea. 
And what single light is not drowned 
In the glut of the sea’s dark sound? 
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decline. A decaying society flings its last handful of gold into 

the stale routine of a London season, the individual loses his 
personality in the monolithic organization of state or private 
businesses, art is going eccentric and arcane, the woods decay, the 
woods decay and fall. The glory that was Greece, and now the empire 
that was England. ‘ “We need heroes, heroes,” muttered the old 
Grammarian,’ writes a Greek poet (C. A. Trypanis) in English, re- 
calling Alexandria. Nostalgia is rife among the autobiographies, 
croquet and Edwardian lawns have become the popular symbols of 
a past that was great, an era when all was sunlit and there were no 
troubles, no troubles at all. Laughter among the crinolines, tea 
beneath the English elms, the entente cordiale, the great days before 
the Germans ruined us all. We are living on these memories, we are 
decadent, we are second-rate. And our art is as Alexandrian as our 
society. Or so the argument runs. 

The decline of the middle classes in Britain is perhaps largely 
responsible for the widespread popularity of this attitude, and it 
must be admitted that from their point of view things are a bit 
grim. Writers think things are grim for them too, and they have 
helped to foster the idea of Alexandrianism. But their misfortune 
is not only due to heavy taxation and inflation, but also to a change 
in the status of the pen as a means of artistic communication, a 
change which many writers find difficult to accept. For it is a truism 
of the nineteen-fifties that the primary means of communication is 
now the visual image. The television set and the cinema screen have 
replaced the wireless and the book as the popular forms of enter- 
tainment and instruction. The camera is increasingly more successful 
at description than the word: it can catch in a moment a nuance 
that might previously have taken a paragraph. Everywhere the 
writer is losing ground to the technicians of cinema and television. 

The decline of the pen has been the cause of much head-shaking 
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and worrying by critics and writers, a recent manifestation of which 
was Mr John Holloway’s ‘A Writer’s Prospect’ in The London 
Magazine for June 1957. Mr Holloway is known as a critic, philo- 
sopher and poet, and his remarks are interesting as an example of 
what happens to a writer who is unable to come to terms with the 
pen’s decline: 

Our age is Alexandrian through and through. We care for the 
word at the expense of the thing. ‘Literature is written with words’ 
we remind ourselves regularly (as if words were not things with 
meanings); ‘the poem should not mean but be’ (as if a poem could 
ever help doing, for good or ill, both). Our current ideas obscure 
what, so far as thought itself goes, is the prospect allotted to a 
writer by the mere fact that he is trying to write. Anyone, of 
course, may think about anything; thought is free, or fairly so. 
What the critic thinks about in virtue of his profession, however, 
is writing; or, if he is a self-conscious critic who tests his own 
tools, is also criticism. In so far as writers rely on a to-and-fro of 
thought and argument with critics, their long and deep thinking 
is therefore likely to be confined to writing and criticism. Again 
tradition means literary tradition, and to think about tradition 
in this context is to think about writing. Either way, what the 
writer is invited to think about is language, style, words and the 
power of words, word over all, the Alexandrian bolthole and 
preoccupation of our time. 

This is largely nonsense. A writer is of course much concerned 
with problems of language and style and words, but to suggest that 
his long and deep thinking is likely to be confined to them is absurd. 
He does not want to write about words, he wants to use them to 
write about emotions and ideas. Mr Holloway observes later that 
‘The writer’s main prospect . . . is life’ and this is true if banal. If 
he spends his time thinking about nothing except words and 
language, he may become a very good philosopher or a very good 
critic, but not a very good poet or novelist. Mr Holloway’s argument 
seems to come from a conflict between criticism and poetry within 
himself, and he is not alone in finding the two difficult to combine 
satisfactorily. 

The idea that from a writer’s point of view the present age is 
Alexandrian seems to be a direct result of the emphasis on ‘tradition’ 
that obsesses the universities (provincial or otherwise) and the 
writers who are obliged to earn their livings through teaching 
English literature at them. The struggle to fit tradition into the 
literary situation of the ninéteen-fifties can only succeed by ignoring 
the decline of the written word in relation to other forms of com- 
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_ Inunication. The constant moaning about it all is like that of an 

imperialist who refuses to accept the loss of the Empire. The writer 

_ is in a less happy situation in some ways than his predecessor of 
1900 or indeed 1939, but moaning about it is neither productive nor 
interesting, simply revealing a failure to come to terms with it. The 

_ Nineteenth century did offer the successful poet more recognition 

_ and prestige than the twentieth, but this does not constitute a reason 
for whining about a decline in cultural standards or a decadence of 
public taste. As well as the good poetry of Tennyson and Browning, 
‘a great deal of really ghastly stuff sold well in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, and if the new media such as television have their equally 
ghastly moments, it is silly to pretend they don’t have their great 
ones too. What has happened is that the printing-press has been 
forced to yield its position of pre-eminence over other forms of cul- 
tural dissemination: this does not mean that our literature is going 
to decline, only that it must change its methods and forms. 

- Nor does it mean that our age is Alexandrian just because people 
who are concerned with writing give a lot of thought to technical 
problems: on the contrary, only such thought can produce the major 
literary works of the future. But not, of course, unless accompanied 
by ‘long and deep thinking’ about the subject-matter as well as the 
technique. Wrestling with the critical problem of tradition is not a 
particularily valuable pastime for a writer under the circumstances 
prevailing. He has, rather, to attempt to escape from the traditional 
concept of literature altogether, for it is no longer required to per- 
form those functions which have been replaced by better techniques 
in different media. The new situation demands an entirely fresh 
approach to writing, and the abandonment of much that has been 
useful and indeed essential to writers in the past. The old tradition 
is dead. Writers must now construct a new kind of literature, must 
found a new tradition. It is exciting and stimulating to be a writer 
at a time when so many changes are of necessity taking place in the 
methods of writing itself. But however exciting (or depressing, if 
you take the Alexandrian view) the situation, and however passion- 
ate may grow the interest of writers in their medium, they can 
never ‘care for the word at the expense of the thing’ and be good 
writers. 

Of course the situation is not new or unanticipated. The last fifty 
years have been obviously experimental in all sorts of ways. What 
is depressing about the Alexandrian outlook is that it seems to regard 
these experiments as symptomatic of decline. It does not seem al- 
together logical to conclude that because things aren’t what they 
were, they must be worse. It is true that many of the experiments 
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have proved valueless, that a lot of the intellectual gossip-columns — 


have been filled with rubbish. Anyone other than a research student 
will agree that Finnegan’s Wake is a colossal bore and that Joyce’s 


efforts were in this case in vain. The Dada movement is thoroughly _ 


suspect. There has been chicanery and folly, it has to be admitted; 
but there has also been valuablé and important experiment in all 
forms of literature. Particularly the purer kinds of writing have 
been successfully experimented with, the short story and poetry 
most obviously. There has not been a sudden and dramatic change 
in the way they have been written—for instance, Eliot’s poetry 
follows on more naturally from the poetry of the nineties than is 
often recognized—but a fairly rapid evolution has taken and is still 
taking place. It is for instance noticeable how few short stories or 
poems make any attempt nowadays to tell a story. The two major 
poems in English of the century— The Waste Land and The Cantos 
—are alone among the great poetry in our language in that they are 
not narrative ones: there are stories in them, but they are only parts 
of a whole which does not tell a story. In fact the narrative has 
largely been abandoned except by the novelist, and much of the 
heart-searching that has been going on recently about the future of 
the novel must be due at least in part to the realization that the old 
kind of narrative technique can often be better managed through 
the media of cinema or television. 

The most obviously successful writers who have made the change 
in style and technique part of their artistic personalities, and who 
have made others aware of the possibilities for literature in its new 
situation, are Eliot, Pound, and Joyce (in Ulysses). And there is a 
sense in which they may be said to be Alexandrian — particularly 
Joyce—in Mr Holloway’s sense. But there is a great difference 
between absorption in technical problems for the sake of saying 
things as effectively as possible under the new circumstances, and 
absorption for its own sake. In the first case, the poet is experiment- 
ing in order to write poems about life: in the second, the experiment 
is in order to write about writing. By Mr Holloway’s definition, the 
Alexandrian writer will care more for the how of his writing than 
the what. Reading the poetry of the past twenty years one simply 
cannot see any justification for Mr Holloway’s thesis. A period 
which can include the diversity of style represented by Auden, 
Spender, Dylan Thomas, George Barker, David Gascoyne, Lawrence 
Durrell, R. S. Thomas, Thom Gunn, Philip Larkin and Mr Holloway 
himself, is hardly to be described by the one adjective ‘Alexandrian’. 
For one thing the word implies a consciousness of decadence which 
may perhaps be found in the poems of John Betjeman, but hardly 
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e in the others, and even he is clearly not obsessed with problems 
4 of Janguage. In fact all these poets have something to say and say 
_ it in their own ways. Attempts to herd poets together into schools 


and movements just won’t work. New Lines versus Mavericks is a 
sham battle, for neither side has any stylistic organism of its own. 
What on earth, for instance, could anyone find in common in the 
poems of Elizabeth Jennings, D. J. Enright and Robert Conquest? 
The only poets who seem to care more for the word than the thing 
are Mr John Wain (note the titles: ‘Who Speak My Language?’, 


‘Reasons for not Writing Orthodox Nature Poetry’, ‘Confusions of 


the Alphabet’) and Mr Amis (‘Beowulf’, ‘Against Romanticism’, ‘The 
Voice of Authority: A Language Game’). W. S. Graham and Burns 
Singer also seem to be somewhat bogged down in their diction, but 


_ both give the impression of having something to say that is not just 


about writing or criticism. And this is the point: there is no poet of 
any merit writing today who qualifies for the adjective ‘Alexandrian’ 
except as a passing term of abuse: there is none (and certainly not 
Mr Holloway himself) who is more concerned with the word than 
the thing. 

And surely no one but a student of semantics can be: for anyone 
else things of the most ordinary kind are bound to be more important 
than words. What is true, though, is that many young writers do 
spend a lot of time actively engaged in criticism of some kind, and 
it is reasonable to question whether or not this is a good thing. The 


‘answer will, however, surely depend on the writer himself. Mr 


Eliot has demonstrated that it is possible in our times to be both a 
major poet and a major critic, certainly. But among the younger 
writers it is difficult to see anyone who has had even a shadow of 
his success. For instance, Mr Wain strikes me as a far better critic 
than he is poet or novelist (as yet), while Mr Amis seems a very 
much better novelist than critic—I make this point because the 
two are continually cited as though they were a single personality, 
something which even the skimpiest of readings will show they are 
not. Dr Davie is a much more accomplished critic than poet. Mr John 
Osborne’s plays are considerably more impressive than his forays 
into journalism would lead one to expect. There is, in fact, no one 
who successfully manages to be at once a good critic and a good 
writer. 

Finally there is the current obsession with ‘commitment’. The 
Times Literary Supplement recently devoted a special issue to the 
topic, called ‘A Sense of Direction’. Its introductory article was 
rather evasive, but it did suggest that “What matters is the permea- 
tion of a book by a consistent point of view’. It also said: ‘A peculiar 
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coldness has gripped the intellect of the more fortunate countries — 
like our own—a scaling down of generous impulse to the level, at 
best, of enlightened self-interest. It is not that the writers “couldn’t 
care less’ —that was only a passing mood of fatigue; rather that 
they examine ideas one after another only in order to drop each in 
turn. The care which used to be devoted to “art” is now spent on 
the ironical inspection of life. Gautier’s agate is still remembered, 
but it has become not art but life itself, and it is regularly found 
badly flawed. Hence a gripping sense of disillusionment, a growing 
unwillingness to be precise.’ 

It seems to me that a consistent scepticism, one which continually 
questions its own basis, is the only position which makes precision 
possible. Disillusionment leads not to imprecision, but to a refusal 
to adopt ideas and -isms which make exactness impossible. It 
rejects the general principles so freely offered by organized political 
or religious institutions. The sceptical writer says, in effect: ‘As 
far as I am concerned, what I have written is true. The standardized 
judgements of party or church do not concern me. I am one man 
offering his feelings and opinions to other individual men, and I 
expect them to judge what I have written by their own feelings and 
opinions. | am not a machine writing for a mechanical reader.’ But 
because he distrusts all political and religious orthodoxies and 
ideals, it does not mean that he is not concerned with the fate of 
humanity. His concern with what things are, with the facts and feel- 
ings of life, is absolutely essential. He conceives his function to be 
the presentation of these as precisely as possible, and to perform 
it he must be free from all dogmatism. Unlike the ‘committed’ writer 
he refuses to submit to the narrowing of vision which any belief 
or commitment entails. 

Such a scepticism is the exact opposite of what is usually meant 
by commitment, but in a sense a writer who adopts it is as ‘com- 
mitted’ to it as a card-carrying Communist is to the present régime 
in Russia. He is committed, in fact, to himself, he makes his own 
chains rather than submit to the manufactured shackles of Com- 
munism or Christianity. Since involvement with the ‘everyday 
realities of life’ is his chief concern, he cannot be accused of ivory- 
tower escapism. If his inspection of life is sometimes ironical, he 
uses Irony as a precision instrument. By his refusal to accept 
orthodox blinkers, he preserves his independence of judgement, and 
his openness of mind. I consider that such an attitude is the only 
one which permits a writer to see sufficiently clearly to be of value 
to society and to develop his individual talent to its best advantage 
—an advantage which will be society’s too. 
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Two Poems 
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STILL. LIFE 


Light on the table and the roses standing 
Between the moment of their petals bending 
And falling on the wood. Here there is no 
Suppression of mere surface things: the glow 
Of light and opaque petals are unwinding 


Into each other. Soon you cannot tell 
Whether the petal opened or light fell 
Into the bud, an opening core of light; 
Only you judge a lifting of some weight, 
Fanning of petals, folding out yet still. 


And watching all day long you would not touch 
In time the moment when the petals each 
Turned into cups of light. You’d merely see 
The table strewn with shadows suddenly 

And only broken roses within reach. 


A FEAR 


Always to keep it in and never spare 
Even a hint of pain, go guessing on, 
Feigning a sacrifice, forging a tear 

For someone else’s grief, but still to bear 
Inward the agony of self alone— 


And all the masks I carry on my face, 
The smile for you, the grave considered air 
For you and for another some calm grace 
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When still within I carry an old fear 
A child could never speak about, disgrace 
That no confession could assuage or clear. 


But once within a long and broken night 

I woke and threw the shutters back for air 
(The sudden moths were climbing to the light) 
And from another window I saw stare 

A face like mine still dream-bereft and white 
And, like mine, shaken by a child’s nightmare. 
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The Criterion 


A Literary Review in Retrospect 
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vigour of a cultural scene; if opinion is being formed, and 

current events and conditions scrutinized, at a high level, 
and new opinion passed downwards into the mind of society at 
large, this process is likely to be shown, in a diffuse society like ours 
and in an age like ours, in some such way as the plentiful activity of 
the intellectual reviews. The great reviews of the last century, with 
their wide and varied readership in genteel families and working 
men’s clubs alike, presupposed some cultural richness, for they 
appealed to a happy width of general culture and an equally happy 
willingness to be informed and edified; Emerson, along with his 
fellows of the intelligentsia of New England, judged as much when 
one of the things that drew him to visit England was the excellence 
of The Edinburgh Review. 

But the vacuum left by the disappearance of those great reviews 
as social entities, mechanisms for the formation of the values and 
interests of a reading public of wide general culture, is filled today 
rather by the middle-brow mass-produced press than by a venture 
like The Criterion. This is the mainstream of periodical literature, 
in which The Criterion in no sense belonged. Its existence was 
precarious, and it depended on a small and intellectual audience, 
largely in universities; its purchasers were, mainly, libraries. It is 
this fact that separates it from the great reviews; it was specifically 
an intellectual quarterly, a trade paper for specialists in ideas; and, 
far from advancing judgements which passed into the common 
opinion of the time, the interests and the judgements of The Criterion 
were a matter of concern for very few, and had only a limited 
circulation; they are still slowly percolating downwards. 

Thus, though The Criterion’s role is different in nature from that 
of the great reviews, it was not without as significant a function. 
During its existence, and since its end, it has been held almost in 
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universal esteem by those interested in maintaining the continuity | 
of thought and intellectual concern. Sir Herbert Read in his auto- 
biography (Annals of Innocence and Experience, 1940) remarked of 
the paper that it had been recognized, ‘by those both competent 


and detached, as the most significant literary review of our genera- _ 


tion’. He went on to comment-on the social value of a review of 
this order; without the focus provided by such a paper, it would, 
he contended, be difficult ‘not merely for any process of crystalliza- 
tion to take place in the modern world, but for those encouraging 
steps to be taken which lead a novice through his apprenticeship’. 
The commercial process does not suffice, for ‘each generation of new 
poets and painters must create its own public, and it can best do 
this by mutual aid and a common appeal’ and this is best accom- 
plished in such a review. The result is significant; if, he holds, the 
period between 1920 and 1930 seems to achieve a certain homo- 
geneity in the history of literature, ‘the explanation should be sought 
in the direction and cohesion provided, first and tentatively by 
Art and Letters, and then clearly and confidently by The Criterion’. 
These claims suggest not only something of the institutional flavour 
of The Criterion but also the sense of a group, an association of 
writers, that lay behind it, a sense perhaps of that cosy assent on 
issues (preoccupations with myth and legend, with Dante and the 
Medieval Romance, children’s fiction and the detective story, which 
became pressing in the 1920’s and 1930's) which did emerge at 
times in the paper. Yet where common interests existed, they were 
a matter for the most careful scrutiny. Mr Eliot, when in his Notes 
Towards the Definition of Culture (1948) he discussed in retrospect 
the review he edited, pointed to its ‘definite character and cohesion, 
although its contributors were men holding the most diverse politi- 
cal, social and religious views’, and indicated that this was one of 
the profits of that sense of community in a European republic of 
letters that existed, specifically in associations established with 
leading reviews in Germany, France, Spain, Italy and Switzerland, 
in the early and (to Eliot’s mind) more successful years of the 
review. However, by a wide variety of pressures, mainly political, 
these contacts were lost and the continuity of culture broken; but 
in the early years the question of a writer’s views did not enter 
either into calculations, or those of his English or European col- 
laborators. Thus the review in those early years was enriched by a 
common concern for the highest standards both of thought and ex- 
pression, a common curiosity and openness of mind to new ideas— 
‘the ideas with which you: did not agree, the opinions which you 
could not accept, were as important to you as those which you 
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‘found immediately acceptable’. But this general openness of view, 
| the common assumption that it was the business of a review not 
so much to make particular ideas prevail, as to maintain intellectual 
oy on the highest level, seemed in later years to lapse, Eliot 
_ thinks; though he believes it was not his fault but was caused in 
part by the general limiting of views, and the heavy pressure of 
, political thought which everywhere damaged national and inter- 
-national culture. Perhaps, too, he thinks, the ‘classical’ bias of the 
review become too dominant at this point. At any rate, most critics 
_have agreed that the paper showed great intellectual hospitality, 
- though a good deal of criticism was made against it, from a variety 
of viewpoints: some commentators found it ponderous and institu- 
tional; Dr Leavis indicted it for diminishing critical perceptions when 
it began to print many of the younger writers of the thirties, while 
E. W. F. Tomlin, writing in The Townsman in April, 1939, doubted 
whether there really was any classicist tendency outside of Eliot’s 
own work, and contended that when a real tendency, that of Mr 
Auden and his colleagues, did appear in the review it was in- 
sufficiently attended to, and was driven away to the detriment both 
of the review and the tendency; The Calendar of Modern Letters 
several times asserted the danger to literary criticism of a neo- 
classical reaction concerned fundamentally with extra-literary 
values. 
Eliot had the notion, then, that the unity of a review should be 
unconscious or indirect, which in this case it was, and that to focus 
attention on problems at a certain level was in itself a principle 
of selection. Clearly, then, Eliot’s own concerns were influential; for 
instance, the review, he told me in an interview, depended on his 
going out and getting what contributions he wanted and suggesting 
the subjects of the discussion; unsolicited contributions formed only 
a small part of the matter of the paper. 
But even if Eliot did determine what matters should be under con- 
sideration (though he did not determine, of course, the specific terms 
in which the discussion took place), the interest of the review is by 
no means limited, because of Eliot’s important and indeed unique 
“position in the literary scene. Eliot’s interests and valuations have 
done so much to set the tone of, and to mark out the area of, the 
interests of the literary world both in England and in the United 
States; he has been a leader of thought to an extraordinary degree, 
and The Criterion was in fact a major instrument in the process 
which established him in this position. So The Criterion can be said 
to be a leader of thought because it reflected Eliot's own interests, 
and it gained immeasurably by its being related to the distinguished 
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creative and critical effort that Eliot had accomplished elsewhere. 


’ 


Thus it is in part because of his editorship of The Criterion (which — 


may be regarded in histories of twentieth century literature as the 
only review to compare in influence and range with the great 


periodicals of the two preceding centuries) that Eliot in turn | 


achieved that curious change in status, from his position as the avant- 
garde poet and editor of a revolutionary literary paper (The Egoist), 
conspiring against the current poetic and critical regime, to that of 
the august, institutional, conservative ‘elderly man of letters’ (the 
description is his own) with his recognized place in the university 
syllabus, his Nobel prize honours, his Order of Merit. The Criterion 
does, in fact, explain and illustrate the curious and primary way in 
which Mr Eliot has been at the centre of most of the main literary 
and semi-literary issues of the last thirty years. 


I 


The Criterion first appeared in October, 1922, a bulky and dignified 
literary quarterly in a yellow cover, founded by the generosity of 
Viscountess Rothermere and intended to serve as a successor to 
Art and Letters. Viscountess Rothermere had known The Dial and 
its editor Scofield Thayer in New York and wanted to have a similar 
review in England; Thayer recommended as editor T. S. Eliot, with 
whom he had been at school and who had been contributing to The 
Dial. Mr Eliot had been assistant editor of The Egoist for two years, 
and had been contributing critical articles and verse to The 
Athenaeum and The Times Literary Supplement. Since the bank for 
which Eliot was working did not permit its permanent staff to take 
on paid employment outside, The Criterion was between 1922 and 
1925 an amateur review, with Eliot acting as unpaid editor in the 
evenings; this meant it was essential that the review be a quarterly. 
Eliot was able to employ Richard Aldington (also a former assistant 
editor of The Egoist) for a time as assistant editor with a very small 
salary, and later it became necessary to employ a part-time secretary 
to help with correspondence and preparation of matter for publica- 
tion. Eliot however did most of the editorial work himself over those 
years, and at this time it was not practically possible to develop 
the regular features which were later, Mr Eliot thinks, one of the 
best features of the review — particularly the full and extensive book 
reviews. The review did not develop out of any social group or 
common agreement of principles; on the contrary, the social group 
developed out of the review; friends and helpers and contributors 
occasionally met together, and as gradually the various regular 
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' features and departments developed, it was possible for a group 
to meet fairly regularly and dine together. At the end of 1925 Eliot 
_ joined the publishing firm of Faber and Gwyer as a director, and 
_this enabled him to devote more time to the paper, whose costs 
were then being shared by a number of backers, including 
_ Viscountess Rothermere, who was not entirely satisfied with the 
new arrangement. Faber and Gwyer therefore replaced Cobden 
Sanderson as publishers and later took over all the expenses of the 
‘review, allowing Eliot the same free hand that he had enjoyed pre- 
viously. The paper was always run at a loss, its circulation being 
_ about 800 and toward the end 600, with a large proportion of foreign 
_ subscribers. Between May, 1927, and June, 1928, the paper appeared 
monthly, under the title of The Monthly Criterion, in an attempt to 
‘increase sales by presenting a two-and-sixpenny monthly instead of 
a seven-and-sixpenny quarterly; one of the main complaints brought 
against The Criterion was its high price. The venture brought home 
to the editor the realization that a monthly and a quarterly are 
radically different things and that the detachment, freedom from 
hackwork and the tone of serious contemplative interest in literature 
are intimately related to the quarterly form; quarterly production 
could afford it ‘the leisure, ripeness and thoroughness of the reviews 
_ of a hundred years ago’ (May 1927). 
Eliot was always characteristically preoccupied with the theory 
- and philosophy of running a literary review; his aims were always 
under intellectual scrutiny and he analysed his problems in print. 
The result was that much of the most useful commentary on the 
nature and resources of a literary review are to be found in editorial 
‘Commentaries’ and short notes supplied by him to the paper. ‘A 
literary review cannot be realized at once and thereafter have no 
task but to maintain itself’, he reflected in his ‘Commentary’ in 
January, 1927, adding that ‘to be perpetually in change and develop- 
ment, to alter with the alterations of the living mind associated with 
it and with the phases of the contemporary world for which and 
in which it lives; on this condition only can a literary review be 
tolerated’. The scrupulous examination of purpose and achievement 
took place throughout the life of the review. Soon after the paper 
began, in his ‘Notes’ in the issue for July, 1923, Eliot assessed the 
value of a literary quarterly, noting that it should not provide 
material for ‘the chat of coteries’, but should maintain the applica- 
tion in literature of principles which gave consequences in politics 
and private conduct, but the autonomy of literature should not be 
abused by the purposes of politics or ethics— 
It is the function of the literary review to maintain the autonomy 
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and the disinterestedness of literature, and at the same time to — 

exhibit the relations of literature, not to ‘life’, as something con- 

trasted to literature, but to all the other activities, which, together 
with literature, are the components of life. — 

When in January, 1926, the review became The New Criterion and 
Eliot gave his full time to it, it had already begun to develop its 
distinctive character, range and dignity. Its classical position had 
been defined in the dispute with John Middleton Murry and his 
magazine The Adelphi, where Murry was contending that man must 
be true to his own individual experience, and that he must seek 
reality through the self and discover there something beyond all 
personality. It had established contacts with a distinguished body of 
contributors, with foreign reviews and particularly with the French 
Royalist organ, L’Action Fran¢aise, whose contributors began to 
appear in The Criterion. In January, 1926, appeared Eliot’s most 
distinguished discussion of the function of the literary paper, “The 
Idea of a Literary Review’, which scrutinized the perplexing problem 
of the extent to which a literary periodical should represent a degree 
of organized movement. The invigoration given to a paper by con- 
tributors in response to a pattern of exacting values, demanding 
concerns, has to be weighed against the limits set on play of mind. 
Eliot’s essay makes it clear that the literary periodical is carefully 
poised and demands the greatest editorial scrupulosity. A review can 
be too comprehensive in selecting contributors, or too narrow. It 
may represent too many interests, or too few; it may simply be a 
miscellany, of no value in excess of the aggregate of contributions, 
with no critical value whatsoever. 

A review should be an organ of documentation. That is to say, 

the bound volumes of a decade should represent the development 

of the keenest sensibility and the clearest thought of ten years. 

Every single number should attempt to illustrate, within its limits, 

the time and the tendencies of the time. It should have a value 

over and above the aggregate value of the individual contributions. 
He holds that an editor should not try to impose a scheme of values 
on his contributors, but rather to obtain assent on subjects that are 
important at the time, maintaining consistently a level of serious 
and intelligent discussion. He suggests that the kind of review which 
is most important is one which depends upon a nice adjustment 
between editor, collaborator and occasional contributor and will 
result in a ‘tendency’ rather than a programme: 

Editor and collaborators may freely express their individual 

opinions and ideas, so long as there is a residue of common ten- 

dency, in the light of which many occasional contributors, other- 
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wise irrelevant or even antagonistic, may take their place and 
_ counteract any narrow sectarianism. 
But that the tendency of The Criterion was something more than 
a matter left to chance, Eliot’s further remarks suggest; he points 
out that literature is the centre from which the review moves, though 
_ it comprehends not only a concern with writing but ‘the results of 
» contemporary work in history, archaeology, anthropology, even of 
the more technical sciences when these results are of a nature to be 
valuable to the man in general culture’. He adds, significantly, 

' above all a literary review—which might be called a review of 
general ideas, except that such a designation emphasizes the intel- 
lectual at the expense of the sensational and emotional elements— 
must protect its disinterestedness, must avoid the temptation ever 
to appeal to any social, political or theological prejudices. 

He closes his comments with a statement of specific intentions in 

terms of this review, here and now: 
I believe that the modern tendency is towards something which, 
for want of a better name, we may call classicism. I use the word 
with hesitation. .. . Yet there is a tendency—discernable even in 
art—towards a higher and clearer conception of Reason, and a 
more severe and serene control of the emotions by Reason. 

_ The two most important contentions made here are, first, that a 

| literary review is ordered, that the guiding hand of the editor estab- 

- lishes a scheme or a sustaining level of agreement about what is of 
import—thus a paper has a critical programme and seeks to impose 
what Allen Tate has called ‘an intelligible order upon a scattering 
experience that the monthly and the weekly may hope only to 
report’ (‘The Function of a Critical Quarterly’); secondly, that a 
literary review is a review of general ideas with a literary centre; 
and thirdly that the review should illustrate a tendency, which Eliot 
believed, in the case of The Criterion, to be classical in nature, and 
which he also believed to be the tendency of his time. Each of these 
points needs some discussion, for it will be apparent that the first 
and third may involve a contradiction, and that this contradiction 
may be encouraged by the lack of exactness of aim involved in the 
second notion. 

The idea that a review must be something more than a ragbag or 
miscellany is one common enough among editors, and it is manifestly 
true that a review must have a character defined, as it were, from 
inside. The problems of defining a character for a review are (it is 
clear enough) immense; it is frequently the character of the review 
that determines the character of the work submitted to it. A review 
which asks specifically for the best that is known and thought has 
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to commit itself, to say what it thinks the best is; experience demon- 
strates even to writers that for different journals different things are — 
‘the best’. R. G. Cox, reflecting on this problem in Scrutiny (XIV, 4, 

September 1947), contended that an ideal literary and critical review 

would attempt to provide a focus for critical discussion and act as _ 
a clearing-house of opinion for a body of readers disinterestedly 

concerned for true judgement, and that from the interplay of 
differing opinions certain common functions will emerge, which the 
review must itself articulate, so building up and preserving a critical 
tradition—‘it must define and make explicit the principles and 
standards more or less consciously acknowledged by its public, and 
reciprocally it must define them in making its judgements’. The in- 
vigoration given to contributors and readers alike by a scheme of 
values defined with care and scrupulosity is evident enough, but the 
amount of play of mind is a matter of concern, and so too is the 
problem of making value-judgements about value-judgements, for 
that happy relationship between readership and review exists as 
surely between editor and readers of Reveille. If the editor defines 
a tendency or scheme of principles himself, he tends to produce a 
review of obvious limitations; if he relies on common consensus 
among regular contributors, he is as certainly applauding the tastes 
of his friends and collaborators; if he relies on some mystical notion 
of the zeitgeist’s defining itself through a confused collection of his 
best contributions, he is likely to produce a miscellany with no 
character at all. But if he supposes that his collaborators are, within 
their differences, illustrating a common tendency, he is being equally 
mystical, or, more practically, he is inferring that the interests of 
the group with whom he is in contact represents the dominant values 
and concerns of the time. This is in fact what Mr Eliot did in The 
Criterion. 

On these grounds Eliot permitted the preoccupations of The 
Criterion to become wider, to comprehend the realm of general 
ideas. A few years later he is revealing a significant shift of stress; 
in ‘A Commentary’ in the issue for June, 1928, he contends that the 
concern of the paper was examining critically not only literature 
but the problems of contemporary civilization, in matters of politics 
and religion, though it could take no side, concerning itself simply 
with general notions. It was becoming clearer at this time that the 
balance between literary subjects and that philosophical, religious 
and metaphysical speculation of interest to men of letters was 
proving difficult to maintain, and that the unwavering and firm 
attention Eliot had sought for matters of literature seemed lost in 
wider issues of religion and philosophy. Indeed, that advance of 
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literary criticism which might have consolidated the gains of Eliot’s 
_ earlier essays was in fact made elsewhere, in The Calendar of Modern 
Letters and, later, in Scrutiny and a number of American reviews. 
The infiltration of religious and political interests into the criticism 
of The Criterion was growing so noticeable that in a comment in 
_The Calendar of Modern Letters in April, 1927, Bertram Higgins 
_complained that neo-classicism was being used by Eliot as a re- 
pressive instrument of literary criticism. Eliot responded with the 
contention that moral and spiritual problems could not wait, for 
they had already waited far too long. Although Eliot’s growing 
social and religious interests, like the Marxism of many writers of 
the early thirties or the sociological interests of the Scrutiny group, 
_ represent a concern with the whole status of culture in the modern 
world, and with the universal decline in values of living which are 
bound to have serious consequences for literature, literature was 
‘not winning its fair share of attention. This can be attributed to the 
speculations and controversies which involved the cause of clas- 
sicism, with which The Criterion had identified itself, and whose 
- standpoint in every field of knowledge it sought to define. In fact, 
it became more and more apparent that classicism was not a literary 
philosophy, but a religious philosophy which had consequences in 
the discussion of literature. 

From our safe vantage point of 1958 the whole Romantico- 
- Classical controversy seems old hat, and it is hard to appreciate that 
it had much to do with the establishment of the modern manner of 
literature. Yet all this was contended in The Criterion. It is surely 
clear that T. E. Hulme’s contention that there was a shift from 
romanticism to classicism, and that the shift involved a radically 
different view of the nature of man, is true enough. But Hulme made 
his contention before the First World War, influencing Pound, Eliot 
and the Imagists, and when in 1924 Hulme’s Speculations were 
posthumously published the consequences of his attitude in literature 
had taken place, had proved themselves. Eliot’s assumption that the 
debate should continue, that the conversion that he had been aware 
of ten years earlier should be driven home, had clearly something to 
do with his desire to establish firmly the modern movement and the 
place of his own work and that of his contemporaries in it. It is 
perhaps hard, again, to realize how slowly these notions were 
accepted. Yet in this respect The Criterion was simply doing a job 
of consolidation. Hulme’s contention that man was not an infinite 
reservoir of possibilities (thus he characterized the romantic view) 
but a fixed and limited animal whose nature is constant and unpro- 
gressing, and that the institutional disciplinary control of religion 
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must replace the subjective values of the romantic, had some 
relevance in those disillusioned years between the wars when the 
romantic battle for right turned out to be corrupt and the idealists 
like Wilson with his Fourteen Points were repeatedly betrayed; but 
even classicism did not prevent the second war, nor the weakening 
of the classical impulse under the anti-fascistic mood of the thirties; _ 
hence, then, the tragic disillusionment that Eliot revealed in the last 
number of The Criterion in January, 1939. Even over these years the 
general development in literary thought and critical theory had been 
towards a position that took something from both the Romantic 
and Classical positions, so that Hulme’s thesis and antithesis seemed 
somewhat off-centre. Yet for the whole life of The Criterion the 
Romantic/Classical dispute, which began as a purely literary affair, 
widened in its pages into a discussion of ethics, politics and religion, 
and the long controversies about Neo-Thomism and intellectual 
Christianity, and the New Humanism which offered an objective but 
non-religious ethic, became the fundamental literary problem of 
the time, though perhaps only because Eliot was’so interested in it. 
It is, I think, reasonable to suspect that that ‘coherence’ which Sir 
Herbert Read thinks was given to the literary scene of the entre 
deux guerres was given largely by this movement of consolidation 
of the philosophical and religious consequences of the Pound/Eliot/ 
Imagist revolution, that in this way the ‘tendency’ which Eliot 
perceived among his collaborators was elevated artificially into a 
tendency for the time, and that the real effect of the work was not 
to make our time an era of classicism, as such, but simply to make 
Mr Eliot a respectable and distinguished figure with a place in modern 
controversies. 


I 


Yet Eliot himself has suggested that the classical theme of the 
review was pushed too hard, and that what was really valuable about 
the review were the departments that were increasingly developed 
after Eliot made the review more of a full-time task in 1926. I would 
think that it is in these continuous departments — the editorial com- 
mentaries; the chronicles of music, art, radio, fiction and of the 
intellectual scene in different countries; the accounts of other 
periodicals, particularly foreign ones; and the book reviews—that 
the real character and cohesion of The Criterion defined itself, and 
in which the best work was done; here, and also in the attempts to 


define a European intellectual scene, a sphere in which intellectual 
issues transcended national boundaries. 
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' 4 _ The editorial commentaries began in the form of short ‘Notes’, 
the first appearing in July, 1923 (1,4), a discussion of the function 
_ of a literary review, over the signature ‘T.S.E.’ (Eliot) followed by 
another on ‘Literature and the ‘“‘Honnéte Homme” ’ over the signa- 
ture ‘R.A.’ (Richard Aldington). These notes continued, but in April, 
_ 1924, they were replaced by ‘A Commentary’, signed by ‘Crites’, 
. in which form they appeared until April, 1925. They did not reappear 
thereafter until April, 1926, when they were unsigned; in January, 
1931, another change of format occurred, and they were placed 
toward the end of each issue, instead of at the front, and were 
signed by ‘T.S.E.’. Donald Gallup (T. S. Eliot: A Bibliography ) assigns 
all versions except those signed ‘R.A.’ to Eliot. They cover a wide 
variety of topics; indeed, as Delmore Schwartz remarked in his 
_ obituary on the paper, in Purpose (October, 1939), Eliot, mainly in 
the guise of Commentator, was his own chief contributor, and in 
this feature he comes to cover an increasingly wide range of topics — 
+ ‘Economics, Neo-Humanism, the repair of London churches, the 
‘censorship of books and monuments, the teaching of English, Greek 
and Latin and, then, as the age’s crisis took more violent forms, 
Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia, and the Spanish Civil War, all get the 
benefit of Mr Eliot’s version of the Socratic method’. There is no 
| space here to do anything more than recommend the reader to Mr 
Eliot’s dicta on the moral and international scene of the period 
(these are the two departments he most stressed) and to point out 
that a clear pattern and an exact position were defined here in rela- 
tion to the events of that time. In the last years of the review his 
mind became much concerned with the problem of the survival of 
the intellectual periodical, and of intellectual issues generally, in 
the current situation. The train of thought that had been maintained 
for fifteen years and had widened from a consideration of literary 
issues to matters of the quality of general human values, ended in 
-an intense depression of spirits induced by the state of affairs in 
January, 1939, when the intellectual situation seemed desperate. 

The part played by the different chronicles—on Fiction, Broad- 
casting, Music, and from foreign countries—is one less central to 
the review, but here too was a valuable pattern of commentary. 
By 1926 F. S. Flint was contributing a regular ‘Dramatic Chronicle’, 
and by 1930 a ‘Music Chronicle’ and an ‘Art Chronicle’ were 
appearing regularly, together with an occasional ‘Dutch Chronicle’ 
or contribution from elsewhere in Europe or from America. Orlo 
Williams offered a ‘Fiction Chronicle’, F. S. Flint a ‘Verse Chronicle’ 
from time to time. The ‘Poetry Chronicle’ supplied by Flint in the 
1930's chronicles the rise of Auden, Spender, MacNeice. 
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The excellent accounts of foreign periodicals—the ‘Reviews of t 
Reviews’—that appeared regularly in the paper from the third. 
number onwards were always one of the most rewarding features | 
of the review. Thus in this third number is an account of the contents | 
of La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, Mercure de France, Revue de. 
l’Amerique Latin, Les Cahiers Idealistes, Die Neue Rundschau, The ' 
Dial, Secession and other important reviews in all parts of the world, 
picking out particular essays and remarking on their value and 
critical method; and always The Criterion was worth looking into 
to see its account of what was going on in the most important 
reviews abroad. 

The book reviewing too was a matter of pride for the paper, for 
it maintained a high level of commentary of all the important books 
published over the period. It sought to avoid the perfunctory review, 
believing that a review should be a study of an authority by an 
authority, or a discussion of issues raised by someone whose own 
opinions were likely to be interesting and valuable. Part of the 
function of the quarterly was, it seemed to Eliot, to follow the 
reviews of the weeklies and monthlies with more mature and con- 
sidered assessments. Many distinguished reviewers devoted far more 
time and attention to their subjects than the payment they received 
could merit, Eliot comments. On the other hand, reviewing was, 
it must be said, varied in quality, and although there were many 
excellent individual reviews, the excellent critical level maintained 
in reviewing in Scrutiny or The Calendar was lacking. What, perhaps, 
Was missing was the common application of agreed principles, or 
even of high and permanent standards. Eliot himself did many 
reviews, and | treasure one sentence of that critic, ‘the very idea 
of a murder in a box hedge labyrinth does the author great credit’, 
culled from one of his frequent reviews of detective fiction. 
Reviewers included I. A. Richards, John Middleton Murry, Bonamy 
Dobrée, Paul Elmer More, L. C. Knights, Marianne Moore (on Pound), 
Conrad Aiken, William Empson, Herbert Read, Edwin Muir, 
Theodore Spencer and so many others. It was Eliot’s custom to hand 
out books to young men of promise, like Bronowski, Reeves and 
Empson, fresh from the Cambridge magazine Experiment, and 
Spender, Auden, Grigson, Michael Roberts and others. 

Another feature of importance was the continued discussion of 
pressing Issues in a dynamic symposium; one topic was classicism, 
which was discussed by Jacques Maritain, John Middleton Murry, 
the Reverend M. C. D'Arcy, who defined the issue in terms of 
Thomism, Norman Foerster, Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More, 
who defined it in terms of Humanism, and Ramon Fernandez. Mean- 
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_ while the case for communism and fascism was being put by A. L. 
_ Rowse and J. S. Barnes; and Charles Mauron and Ezra Pound were 
_ introducing the economic philosophy of C. H. Douglas. 

As is evident from the nature of the contributors mentioned, the 
paper was much concerned for what Eliot called ‘the European 
_ mind’. In 1929 he was able to announce that the review had first 
published in England such writers as Proust, Valéry, Cocteau, 
Maritain, Maurras, Ramon Fernandez, Jacques Riviére, Henri Massis, 
Wilhelm Worringer, Max Scheler and Ernst Robert Curtius; over 
the same years Valéry Larbaud (with a distinguished essay on Joyce), 
Hermann Hesse, Croce, Hauptmann,. Pirandello, Capek, Valéry, 
Cavafy and others were represented. But after that date communica- 
tions became more difficult and divisions of political theory more in- 
sistent and, in an enforced insularity, The Criterion turned to the 
introduction of young British writers and to extended book review- 
ing. That international republic of letters which James found when 
he came to Europe, and which extended between Russia in the east 
and New England in the west, was damaged severely by the first 
world war, when it was found that German intellectuals could 
justify the national cause in apparent sincerity, and the closing of 
frontiers. It never really recovered in the entre deux guerres and by 
the middle 1930's, as the novels of Isherwood and Thomas Wolfe 
indicate, it was virtually finished. In the issue for January, 19730, 
Eliot wrote in his ‘Commentary’ of an evident ‘community of 
interest, and a desire for co-operation, between literary and general 
reviews of different nations, which has been growing steadily since 
1918, and which is now so much more pronounced that at any time 
before the war as to be almost a new phenomenon’; but this was 
the high point and, although the paper printed between then and 
1939 Julien Benda, Thomas Mann, André Malraux and many other 
European writers of repute, the weight of attention went to 
American writers and the younger British talents. Another aspect 
of the European mind attended to was the wide range of critical 
and descriptive articles devoted to the entire history of European 
literature from Homer onward, so that the whole Western tradition 
existed as a living and contemporaneous tradition for the review; 
fine essays on Flaubert, Mallarmé, Balzac, on the great Italians of 
the Trecento, Laforgue, Lucretius, Gide, Kafka, Dante, Dostoevsky 
and Proust by writers as eminent as Pound, Mario Praz, G. M. Turnell, 
Derek Traversi, J. M. Robertson and Theodore Spencer. 

Moreover its publication of eminent critical and creative work 
by the important writers of the period forms of course a significant 
part of its achievement; ‘The Waste Land’ and some of Pound’s 
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‘Cantos’, a fragment from Finnegan’s Wake, Auden’s ‘Paid on Both 


Sides’ are but some of the distinguished items. Yeats, Forster, 


Virginia Woolf, Wyndham Lewis, D. H. Lawrence, Marcel Proust, | 
Gertrude Stein, Archibald Macleish, Hart Crane, Auden, Spender, 
MacNeice, Empson, Allen Tate, Caroline Gordon and Dylan Thomas — 


were present, among so many others, and with the decline of the 
contact with Europe there began a significant contact with the United 
States which was so strikingly kept up in the 1940’s by Horizon and 
Penguin New Writing. 

What Eliot did in The Criterion resembles his effort in the whole 
field of English literature —he has charted the main interests, defined 
the nature of the present situation, indicated the response of the 
serious intelligence, imposed some kind of pattern on the disorder of 
a literature: indeed, he did what he might have been expected to do. 
That The Criterion was more than the sum of its parts was a condi- 
tion deriving largely from Eliot’s high sensitivity to what was sig- 
nificant in the past and present of a literature; and to be published 
in The Criterion was not merely to have been awarded recognition 
as a serious writer, but to suffer exacting demands and the sense 
of being tested against a living tradition of literature. Eliot’s 
sharpened critical instincts were applied to the shaping of a bulky 
review which was financially and by pretension equipped to tempt 
important writers. So ideas matured communally and in progression 
among good minds. Yet Leavis’s contention in Scrutiny (1,3. 
December, 1932,) that.the organ stood for dead abstract thinking 
controlled by notions of ‘order’, ‘intelligence’ and ‘tradition’ in- 
sufficiently related to the concrete is cogent, and that famous depres- 
sion of spirits about the entire possibility of maintaining literary 
standards in the modern world, on which Eliot closed the review, 
was attended by perceptions that might have been realized earlier. 
In these ‘Last Words’ (January, 1939,) Eliot avowed that the con- 
tinuity of culture depended on a very small number of people indeed, 
not those equipped with worldly advantages, and that the task must 
now be left to small reviews read by scarcely anyone but their own 
contributors. That The Criterion represented, in the most serious 
sense, the continuity of culture, and that its collapse was a crisis 
in the operation of the intellectual scrutiny of events and ideas, is 
obvious enough; and there is no sign that it is likely to be replaced. 
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Illness in Age 


0 


Your servant the sheet of death, 
Your subjects the spent years, 
Your state translated grief, 
Your weakness spears 


To command the seasons lay 
Power at your feet, 

Daylight and darkness stay 
Your hands on the white sheet. 


For such time as may come 
The world is theirs to hold. 
Between finger and thumb 
Lie steel and gold, 


Nectarine, pear and peach, 
Houses, pavements, towers, 
Leaf-mould and stony beach 
And magnolia flowers. 


In the pit of the eye 
Trees branch and fall, 
Himalaya and Red Sea lie 
Between lid and eye-ball. 


Between one pulse and the next 
Time’s great pit, 

And we all now for you rest 

In the round of it. 
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Some Vintages of Graves 


Nees 


t is a mistake to think of Robert Graves, as some critics of this 

selection! seem to have done, as a sort of natural or timeless poet, 

without development, of wholly personal themes. True, the book 
superficially encourages such views, for the author has omitted from 
it, he says, ‘the more baffling or shocking poems’, and beyond a 
chronological arrangement it contains no indication of dates of com- 
position. But it is doing Graves a disservice for the critic to help in 
that blurring of the stages of a poet’s progress (and therefore of the 
proper evaluation of his work) which seems an essential preliminary 
to popular acceptance (c.f. Eliot). Graves himself has given the best 
account of his development in the Foreword to his Collected Poems 
of 1938. That volume was divided into five parts, of which he wrote 
as follows: 

‘The first stage is that of being strongly moved by poetic urgencies 
but attempting to identify them with the impulses of romance. 

‘In the second stage the discrepancy between romantic and poetic 
values becomes painfully felt; and the spell of poetry is seen as a 
protection against the death-curse in which humanity seems entailed. 

‘In the third stage the poetic self has become the critic of the 
divided human self. Poetry is not a mere mitigation of haunting ex- 
periences: it is an exorcism of physical pretensions by self-humbling 
honesties. 

‘In the fourth stage the criticism is turned outwards upon a world 
in gloom: poetry is seen not only as a saving personal solution but 
as a general source of light. 

‘In the fifth stage comes a more immediate sense of poetic libera- 
tion—achieved not by mysticism but by practical persistence.’ 

These words put excellently a general process it is possible to be 
rather more specific about. Graves, like Sassoon, began writing as a 
very young man in a mode of fancy characteristically pre-1914. 


1 Robert Graves: Poems Selected by Himself. (Penguin Books. 3s. 6d.) 
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Love without hope, as when the young bird-catcher 
Swept off his hat to the Squire’s own daughter, 
So let the imprisoned larks escape and fly 
Singing about her head, as she rode by. 
If we came across this in W. H. Davies, say, instead of Graves, we 
oe would be overwhelmingly conscious of its weakness of values, its 
_ roots in ‘the anodynic tradition of poetry’— which is Graves’s own 
phrase for the thing. The war did not entirely wean Graves from the 
tradition—his war poems are much more ‘Georgian’ than Sassoon’s, 
though, as he points out in Goodbye to All That, in 1915 he was 
already writing about the war in a way that Sassoon (who had not 
_then been in the trenches) objected to as being realistic. Of course, 
Graves was nine years younger than Sassoon and still only 20 in 
1915: an immature writer and in many ways an immature per- 
sonality. But Graves’s failure (the term is very relative, but one 
must have Owen in mind who was only two years older) to be 
i ‘brought on’ by the war is surely connected with a quality obvious 
in all his work if hard to put a name to—the egoism which is prob- 
ably the result of shyness or fear of pretentiousness, an unwilling- 
ness to claim too much, a certain detachment from human affairs. 
If one thinks of his poetry and that of, say, Hardy (and the com- 
parison is not without its point) one sees immediately that in the 
older poet there is an element of concern, earthiness, involvement, 
that is far harder to find in the younger. 

But to return to the comparison with Sassoon, there is, clearly, 
in Graves’s work a rare intellectual distinction that right from the 
start made the very best of the anodynic tradition. So that after 
the war he was perhaps in small danger of the relapse that Sassoon 
suffered, though for some years, it seems to me, he seemed likely 
to be a mere odd man of poetry, to fail to make that contribution 
to the spirit of the age and that mark on his successors that the event 
proved within his powers. The decisive moment came in 1925 when 
he discovered the writing of Laura Riding, and thereafter followed 
a dozen or so years of close literary partnership. 

One may guess that it was Miss Riding’s stern critical standards 
that finally expunged from his verse not only the remains of the 
anodynic tradition, but also those extended and sterile satirical 
versifications, the chummy literary verse letters, the imitations of 
Skelton, and so forth, that he was still writing up to 1925. The poems 
of the ensuing period constitute (at the moment) Graves’s real 
achievement, and it is the fault of the Penguin book that it omits a 
substantial number of them. The period ends somewhere inside 
Poems 1938-1945. There is no dramatic change, but merely a slacken- 
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ing of tension, the disappearance of some fruitful themes, and the 
admission of feebler elements—exemplified most obviously in the 
poems subsumed under the headings ‘Grotesques’ and ‘Satires’. 

It would be fascinating to correlate Graves’s development with the 
discardings and rehabilitations (and the revisions) he has made of 
his own poems. The 1927 collected volume, for example, was ‘a 
disavowal of over half the poetry’ he ‘had so far printed’ (Goodbye 
to All That—1929 edition). The 1938 collection was even more 
drastic with the earlier material. Ten years later four poems from 
the earliest volume reappear, and among other changes the Fore- 
word is confined to mere bibliographical information. (Graves has 
laid the bait for several post-graduate theses, and even the newly 
published edition of Goodbye to All That' demands careful colla- 
tion with the earlier from both a biographical and literary point of 
view.) 

And now the Penguin collection—which though it presents a 
somewhat stunted Graves, cannot conceal that he has written a great 
many poems about death, hell, putrefaction and boggarts. Again, 
Graves himself has made the necessary comment: his age ‘has been 
intellectually and morally in perfect confusion’ and it has been 
‘natural’ for him ‘to manifest poetic faith by a close and energetic 
study of the disgusting’. In other words, we see in Graves—for all 
his innocent origins, his independence of ideology, and his isolated 
literary position—yet another of the rigorously dissident artistic 
figures of the century. 

To read the Penguin book through is a marvellous and (for a poet) 
a chastening experience: there is scarcely a dud among these 150-odd 
poems. One sees how early (in spite of all I have said) Graves realized 
the importance of preserving speech rhythms, even in verse written 
in conventional metres (he has an enviable ear), and how his practice 
over the years enables his poetry to admit more and more of this 
‘natural’ language without (except perhaps in some of the later, 
too-nonchalant pieces) falling apart. How quickly, too, he fastened 
on to the necessity for concreteness, especially in those ‘legendary’ 
poems he has made his copyright: 

Is there no life, nothing but the thin shadow 
And blank foreboding, never a wainscot rat 
Rasping a crust? Or at the window-pane 

No fly, no bluebottle, no starveling spider? 

And how attractive is his most characteristic tone of voice, the 
tone which Auden more than once found it irresistible to imitate: 

Take your delight in momentariness, 
1 Cassell. 215. 
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Walk between dark and dark—a shining space 
With the grave’s narrowness, though not its peace. 
These purely poetic qualities are no more in evidence than in the 
poems whose absence from this book I have regretted for another 
_ reason. In these poems, too, we may catch the echo of Miss Riding’s 
_ Strange, individual accent (also reverberating in early Auden), an 
accent which ought not to be forgotten: 
To whom else other than, 
To whom else not of man 
Yet in human state, 
Standing neither in stead 
Of self nor idle godhead, 
Should I, man in man bounded 
Myself dedicate? 

It seems a pity, too, that Miss Riding has now vanished from 
Goodbye to All That (otherwise improved and coming up as fresh 
- and vigorous as it did twenty-eight years ago). The ‘Dedicatory 
Epilogue’ to her which appeared at the end of the original edition 
was unsatisfactory and not altogether coherent but it betrayed— 
like his poems specifically about her—some of those qualities pre- 
viously noted as often missing from his work, as well as showing his 
specific connection with the literary revolution of our time. 
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Sa, 

Mr Maurice Cranston’s criticisms of Colin Wilson’s Religion and the 
Rebel in your December issue were just, but one questions the use- 
fulness of directing a reproving slap at a corpse. More important 
and disturbing questions are raised by the whole extraordinary and 
disastrous career of Colin Wilson, which constitutes a kind of 
morality play of contemporary letters. 

Without wishing to deny Mr Wilson his obvious ability, there 
can be little doubt that his premature and short-lived success was 
largely a fabrication of the modern publicity machine, which now 
draws its raw material from areas of intellectual and artistic activity 
once protected by their esoteric appeal. Despite the fact that Wilson 
co-operated in his own ruin, the spectacle of the machine destroying 
its own creation is not an edifying one. 

In this state of affairs it is difficult for even a critic of integrity 
to remain consistent. Thus Philip Toynbee hailed The Outsider in 
1956 as ‘an exhaustive and luminously intelligent study of a repre- 
sentative theme of our time’, and compared the author’s style of 
philosophic exposition favourably with Sartre’s. In the Observer 
for October 20th, 1957, he not only castigates Religion and the 
Rebel, but insinuates an unacknowledged reassessment of The 
Outsider. It was merely an ‘interesting and praiseworthy book’, 
‘clumsily written and still more clumsily composed’. Was a cry of 
‘Et tu Toynbee’? heard in a certain Cornish cottage that morning? 

The phenomenon of Colin Wilson could only occur in a state of 
acute intellectual inflation: it is a case of too many minds chasing 


too few ideas. For centuries artists and thinkers have complained 


bitterly of being ignored by the public. In these days of gossip 
columns and television appearances, the danger would seem to be 
adoption by the public. For in the process, as Wilson candidly admits 
in his autobiographical account, the Outsider becomes an Insider, 
and creative thought becomes an impossibility. 

London, S.E.14 D. J. Lodge 
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- Sir, 

__ My attention has been drawn to Mr Maurice Cranston’s long and 
_ absorbing analysis of an article of mine which recently appeared in 
_ the News Chronicle. Mr Cranston writes: ‘He calls it [the Third 
Programme] “that one-time asylum of entrenched mediocrity” with- 
out making it clear whether by the expression “‘one-time” he means 
_ that the Third Programme is now freed from the mediocrity formerly 
entrenched, or whether he thinks the Third Programme has now 
become too diminutive an institution to provide asylum for any- 
thing, even mediocrity.’ Perhaps Mr Cranston is right and I did not 
make my meaning clear enough. I used the phrase in the second 
sense. 

New Statesman, WCI. John Raymond 


r N.B. FOR PLAYWRIGHTS 


The Intimate Theatre, High Wycombe, are holding a competition 
for playwrights. The winning play will be guaranteed a production 
at this theatre in March 1958, plus a prize of £100. The two runners- 
up will also be guaranteed a production in the spring. 

A reading fee of 2 gns. will be charged, to be submitted with each 
entry. The closing date is January 31, 1958. pe 

When the play is presented, all London managements and critics 
will be invited, and a well-known guest star will be contracted to 
play the lead. 

This is a unique opportunity for all playwrights as the Intimate 
Theatre, High Wycombe, specializes in the production of new plays. 
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THE POETRY OF EXPERIENCE by Robert Langbaum. (Chatto and 
Windus. 21s.) 
ROMANTIC IMAGE by Frank Kermode. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 18s.) 


These two books are on the same general subject: the dependence of 
modern assumptions about poetry upon those of the nineteenth 
century, against which they have usually been considered as rebel- 
ling. However, the resemblance ends here: for Mr Langbaum the 
subject has a mainly academic interest, whereas Mr Kermode is 
hoping to alter those assumptions—and so the kind of poetry which 
they produce. 

Mr Langbaum has read a great deal, and undoubtedly most of his 
material is relevant to his subject. But he lacks a single critical point 
of view by which to organize it, and so a certain clumsiness results 
in the effect of the book. The clumsiness is emphasized by the way 
he writes, a sort of standard PhD style found in hundreds of other 
minor works about literature. I automatically distrust any statement 
from a man who is so insensitive to language that he can write of 
‘the long corridors of the past’ and ‘the superb art lyrics in The 
Princess’, or use such terms as ‘de-objectification’, ‘existential’ (his 
favourite label), ‘tension’, ‘strategy’, and ‘dissociation of sensibility’ 
without any qualification. The fact that he can use clichés, jargon, 
and borrowed critical terms so glibly does not give confidence in his 
power to judge poetry or to write a history of it. 

His book has two aims: first, to show how what he aptly calls 
the poem of experience can be traced from the Romantic short poem 
of Wordsworth through the Victorian dramatic monologue to poetry 
of this century, especially Eliot’s; and secondly, to show what in 
such poems replaces the author’s conscious judgement of his subject, 
judgement which had earlier been the whole object of writing poetry. 

The first of these is an excellent thesis, though he might have made 
his point better if he had taken up Pound in more detail. Pound is, 
after all, the most obvious link between Browning and the twentieth 
century. (The evidence is all there, from such a poem as the Bloody 
Sestina, which out-Brownings Browning, to the Cantos—especially 
the earlier version of Canto Two, without reference to which a 
study on this subject is badly incomplete.) Though the category — 
poetry of experience—is sound, Mr Langbaum tends to insist on it 
too exclusively. He takes no account of the after all more central 
subject of Mr Kermode’s book, the Romantic theories of the symbol. 
And when he says that Harry Ploughman is a ‘mute dramatic mono- 
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logue’, the word dramatic (like the words song and lyric in the sixth 
_ chapter and after) has had so much of its normal denotation squeezed 
_ out of it that it has become meaningless. 

His other point is very difficult to grasp. He calls The Ring and 
the Book ‘a relativist poem’, but so qualifies the word relativist that 
_ it is hard to understand how he intends it (Mr Langbaum certainly 
_ does have a language problem). The conclusion that he draws from 

the Pope’s monologue is that judgement must remain ‘a matter of 
talent, insight, and the essential moral quality of the judge’, a state- 
ment with which | cannot imagine any absolutist disagreeing. What, 
in the poetry of experience, replaces the writer’s judgement is, 
apparently, his presentation of the character’s aliveness or, as Mr 

Langbaum says of the Duke in My Last Duchess, the character’s 
_ ‘novelty and complexity’. But the value of aliveness depends on what 

is alive; and novelty and complexity are not in themselves very 

interesting qualities (the Gothic novel had both). 
oa Mr Langbaum might have more profitably attempted an evalua- 
tion of the relative potentialities in the poem of experience and the 
kind of poem that came before it. As it is, however, his implied 
judgements are only obscurely supported. In neither his references 
to Pope nor his redundant chapter on Shakespeare nor anything else 
in the book does he indicate whether the process he describes is a 
triumph, a delusion, or something more complicated than either. He 
gives us merely a vague feeling that it has all been worth it and that 
everything is right with poetry today. 

Though Mr Kermode’s book is like Mr Langbaum’s in the effort to 
see the last century and this as possessing an unbroken poetic tradi- 
tion, he manages to say more about it in a shorter space. His book is 
not a piece of gratuitous scholarship, but scholarship aimed at finding 
‘a new way of looking at certain assumptions’, with the object of 
revising these assumptions—the clutter of often fantastic poetic 
theories that has confronted poets of the last 150 years, obstructing 
the good at their best and keeping the bad where they were. 

He concentrates on the meeting point of the various wild and 
unwild theories in what he calls ‘the great and in some ways noxious 
historical myth of Symbolism’. In the first part of the book he defines 
the interdependent concepts of the image and the isolated artist, 
devoting one chapter to ‘In Memory of Major Robert Gregory’ (as a 
statement from a coherent and self-conscious poet about the relation 
between the concepts) and a chapter each to the embodiments of 
the theory of organic art in ‘the dancer’ and ‘the tree’. Some of what 
he says in this part of the book is not particularly original, but his 
documentation is interesting and well-organized, and is necessary as 
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the foundation for the second and more important half of the book, | 
for the assumptions he discusses here are ‘fundamental to much 
twentieth century thinking about poetry; and this remains true for 
critics and poets who are militantly anti-Romantic’. 

Central to the second part is the brilliant chapter entitled ‘The 
Dissociation of Sensibility’, a phrase over which many critics have 
become a little restive in the last few years. Every Romantic has to 
postulate a Golden Age—for Henry Adams it was the time of the 
great cathedrals, for Yeats the Middle Ages up to the English 
Renaissance, and for Eliot most of civilized history up to the middle 
of the seventeenth century. But the fact that we are no longer in a 
Golden Age implies that there has been a break—a break for which, 
as Mr Kermode remarks, there is ‘an implicit parallel with the Fall’. 
He concludes that the attempts at placing a dissociation in any 
particular period are 

quite useless historically. It will not do to say that it is partly 

true, as some people now claim. A once-for-all event cannot 

happen every few years; there cannot be, if the term is to retain 
the significance it has acquired, dissociations between the archaic 

Greeks and Phidias, between Catullus and Virgil, between Guido 

and Petrarch, between Donne and Milton. As a way of speaking 

about periods the expression is much less useful than even 

‘baroque’. At its worst, it is merely a way of saying which poets 

one likes, and draping history over them. 

The practical importance of Mr Kermode’s conclusion (and I do 
not see how it can be rejected) should be obvious: if there was no 
dissociation of sensibility in either the seventeenth or any other 
century, then there has always been a separation between emotions 
and intellect in people self-conscious enough to write anything worth 
reading. And if this is so, then there is always needed a deliberate 
effort to unite them—we should not merely accept their separation 
and plump for one or the other. It is as possible to write poetry 
uniting the emotions and the intellect as it has ever been. Thus the 
destruction of the concept of the dissociation of sensibility, or its 
earlier equivalents, is also the destruction of the concept of the 
absolute necessity for the image and only the image, which excluded 
(in theory) even the possibility of rational writing. 

Mr Kermode’s concern, like Mr Langbaum’s, is to discover the 
relation between the poetry of judgement and the poetry of 
experience or, as he calls them, discourse and image, but his point 
of view is explicit in his discussion, and instead of merely stating 
that they have become separated and hoping vaguely for the best, 
as Mr Langbaum does, he realizes the loss to poetry of ‘discourse’, 
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and wants some form of reconciliation between them, or rather 
_ some recognition from poets and critics that poetry should not only 
‘be’ but ‘mean’. For this is a book of which not only students and 
_ teachers should be aware, and not only critics, but also practising 
- poets. 

. THOM GUNN 


oa 


DICKENS AT WorkK by John Butt and Kathleen Tillotson. (Methuen. 
E+ 25s.) 

_ Honore De Batzac by Herbert J. Hunt. (The Athlone Press. 21s.) 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR by R. H. Super. (John Calder. 42s.) 


THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING by Gardner B. Taplin. 
(Murray. 42s.) 


Here are four good nineteenth-century biographies: two of them 

good because they are long and two of them good because they are 

short. It was Lytton Strachey, I believe, who said—though his own 

biographies were of neither length—that every biography should 
- either be as long as Boswell or as short as an Aubrey. And is this 
_ not more or less true? If a biography is documented at all it must 
be documented fully, and if it is not documented there is no reason 
for it to be anything but brief. 

The two big books are American; and this again is as one would 
expect, for nowadays comprehensive biographies of English literary 
subjects are usually American. The writing of such books needs 
money, a capacity for plodding industry, some enterprise and a sus- 
tained concern for detail—a combination of qualities often found in 
American professors but not often found in the English faculties of 
English universities. Our own faculties of English inherit the tradi- 
tions of the artisan rather than the pioneer, they like scholarship to 
be piecemeal and labour divided; and they would hardly approve of 
one of their number tackling alone the sort of task that Professor 
R. H. Super and Professor Gardner B. Taplin have so successfully 

_ accomplished in their definitive lives of Walter Savage Landor and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

The study of Dickens by Professor Butt and Mrs Tillotson, al- 
though it has required two hands for the writing, is concerned with 
only one aspect of Dickens’s life: his way of working. It also hap- 
pens that Professor Hunt’s Balzac, which epitomizes recent bio- 
graphical research, is at its best on Balzac’s working life, and in 
reading the two books together one is struck by many affinities and 
contrasts. The contrasts especially. What Mr Butt and Mrs Tillotson 
bring out for the first time is the extent to which Dickens was a 
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methodical worker; Mr Hunt’s Balzac is, if anything, more wildly 
unmethodical than the Balzac of popular legend. Both novelists 
wrote for serial publication, and both saw the early chapters of 
their novels in print before they had written the later ones. But 
whereas Balzac trusted to inspiration, and translated his great 
panoramic vision into written words in bursts of superhuman 
energy, Dickens worked to a plan. Yet Dickens was not, like 
Trollope, a systematic man by nature; his method was a triumph 
of will over temperament. His working hours were from nine until 
two every day, though he was not always at his desk, but often, as 
he said, ‘walking about my room’ and ‘tearing my hair’. He would 
begin, or sometimes begin, with a sheet of paper folded into two 
halves; on the right-hand side he would write the title of the novel, 
the monthly part, and the chapter heading; the left-hand side he 
would fill with general memoranda. He used different coloured 
inks for different purposes as the manuscript developed, though 
here he seems not to have stuck to his rule. As a young man he 
wrote fluently, with few corrections, filling twelve, even at a 
pinch, twenty, sheets of paper a day; and there were seldom less 
than three hundred words to a sheet. At the height of his powers, 
however, his average day’s work was two-and-a-half sheets, ‘and 
a very, very hard day’s work was four of them’. From Dombey and 
Son onwards his manuscripts were covered with erasures and inter- 
lineations, and went, in that barely decipherable condition, to the 
compositors. There was not always time for galleys to be shown 
him, and revision was often done on page proof. But Dickens had not 
the habit of making excessively heavy corrections. 

Balzac did all his revision on proofs. He worked fourteen, six- 
teen, sometimes eighteen hours a day for weeks on end. As soon as 
he had finished his first draft of a story it went to the compositor. 
When the proof came he made numerous corrections and new in- 
sertions and sent it back to the printer. The process was repeated 
time and again. Balzac reached a record with Pierrette, for which 
he had no fewer than twenty-nine proofs. He reduced printers and 
publishers to despair, and proof bills took away a large part of his 
own earnings. What is more, he was habitually late with his copy; 
he contracted for the same work with different publishers; he quar- 
relled with editors, and although he set out with the determined in- 
tention of making money by writing, his clumsy, combative, ex- 
travagant, muddling ways destroyed what might have been a for- 
tune. But Balzac never lost faith in his own business abilities; after 
years of folly and disaster and gargantuan ineptitude, he said in all 
seriousness to his mistress, who had entrusted her investments to 
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him: ‘Repose-toi sur mon énorme bon sens’. 

be Walter Savage Landor had his money troubles, too. At 30, in 1804, 
_he was the master of a considerable property; nine years later, he 
was ruined, and had to quit England to evade his creditors. He settled 
_in Florence for the better part of twenty years. When he was 87 he 
_ had to leave England for a second time, having been sued successfully 
_for libel. During the trial, his counsel could not deny that Landor had 
used scabrous language; instead he reminded the Victorian jury that 
_Landor ‘was the contemporary of Byron and Moore, whose writings 
were filled with the immoralities of another age’. The point could be 
‘pressed more strongly. Landor was not only pre-Victorian; he was 
_ entirely of the eighteenth-century, both as a man and as a writer. He 
_ was a classicist, out of place in the Romantic age. His first book of 
verse, which he had had printed at his own expense when he was 
twenty, he entitled The Poems of Walter Savage Landor, even as 
another man who was not of his own time, Max Beerbohm, called 
_his first book his Works. Landor lived until 1864, without ever 
abandoning ideas which belonged to a world which had ended with 
- the French Revolution. He remained the left-wing ruined squire of 
the 1770’s; not just a radical, but a republican and regicide, an iras- 
cible, high-handed champion of freedom and the Rights of Man. 
Perhaps it was as well that he found a form of literature which 
softened the impact of his views: in the Imaginary Conversations he 
would put his more scandalous opinions into other people’s mouths. 
No one, of course, would be shocked today; but unfortunately hardly 
anybody reads him now; he is only remembered because he is, as 
Mr Super says, ‘a writer’s writer’. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning knew Landor well. Her biographer 
relates how impressed she was when she met Landor for the first 
time in 1836 by the way he conversed ‘brilliantly and prominently’, 
and they became close friends years afterwards in Italy, when 
Landor was very old and poor and estranged from his family, and 
dependent on Robert Browning’s friendship for almost everything. 
During her last illness, says Mr Taplin, Elizabeth ‘used to sit on the 
lawn in the evening under the ilexes and the cypresses and talk 
with Landor’, happy to be with him though she was ‘stirred past 
endurance by his assaults on her hero’ Napoleon III. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning was as much of the Victorian age as 
was Landor of the eighteenth century. Mr Taplin speaks of her 
primness: she could not read Lélia because of its ‘vileness’; Balzac, 
she found, ‘burns and abashes one’; she ‘dropped La Sopha like a 
burning iron’, and she even found in Hugo’s work ‘indelicacy and 
want of elemental morality’. Mr Taplin dwells on Elizabeth’s at- 
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tachment to the patriarchal principle in general and to her father in 
particular: under Moulton Barrett's guidance she had an education 
not so very unlike that of John Stuart Mill (who was her exact con- 
temporary): the classics and metaphysics were her ‘highest delight’ 
when she was twelve years old. Mr Taplin says that Moulton Barrett 
was indeed a tyrant, but that he was no mere tyrant; he had ‘boyish 
high spirits, humour and charm’; and Mr Taplin shows, as no pre- 
vious biographer has done, how Elizabeth continued to suffer after 
her marriage by reason of her father’s disapproval: disapproval 
rooted, in Mr Taplin’s view, on nothing more remarkable than the 
fact that Browning was dependent on his wife’s income. 

If the Moulton Barrett in Mr Taplin’s book is a departure from 
tradition, his Elizabeth Barrett Browning is, on the whole, not. The © 
book is rich in detail and throws light on many hitherto neglected 
places, and it will probably remain the standard biography for 
many years to come; but it does not much modify the established 
image of its subject. She remains more or less exactly what one 
thought. 


MAURICE CRANSTON 


AT Lapy MoLty’s by Anthony Powell. (Heinemann. r¢s.) 

MARCH THE NINTH by R. C. Hutchinson. (Bles. 15s.) 

THE VOLCANOES ABOVE Us by Norman Lewis. (Cape. 15s.) 

TEN POLLITT PLACE by C. H. B. Kitchin. (Secker and Warburg. 15s.) 


None of the four books at the head of this column is a masterpiece, 
though two of them—the Powell and the Hutchinson—look as if 
they are trying to be, yet they are all distinctly good. What is more, 
despite differences in style, tone and intention, they are all good 
in broadly the same way, for they are all thoroughly and admirably 
professional. They are the sort of books that give reviewing its 
point and they all pass the reviewer's crucial test; one may want to 
read them again, one may want to lend them to somebody. so 
they are saved from the ignominy of sale to a second-hand book- 
seller. 

What is this specifically professional excellence? It is first of all 
something negative: freedom from obsession, subjectivity and tech- 
nical incompetence. By an obsessional novel I mean a tract, in 
fictional disguise, the conscription of narrative technique for a 
polemical purpose. Subjectivity takes a number of forms from the 
distortions of self-pity to the morasses of fantasy, it is the mark 
of irresponsibility in fiction and is extremely common. These books 
are not meant to prove anything nor are they self-centred mono- 
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logues, daydreams or nightmares. On the other hand they do not 
have the highest kind of positive virtue. They make no powerful 
demands on our capacity for appreciation and what they have to 
offer can be got out of them in one reading. Equally they are most 
unlikely to have any very profound effect on their readers, they 
will not fundamentally transform anybody’s attitude to life. What 
_they do provide are well-organized explorations of some intrinsi- 
cally interesting bits of the world carried out with imaginative force 
and psychological penetration in accurate and satisfying language. 
This is not to be sniffed at. We do not expect all meals to be feasts 
or all clothes to be turning-points in the history of fashion. Further- 
_more, these books are not just assembly-line products, each of them 
is the expression of a personal voice. Not good enough for the 
scrutinizing puritans and not bad enough for the promiscuous seekers 
of escape they are designed for the ordinary, reasonably attentive 
novel-reader. He could do worse than read the lot. 
- I put the new instalment of Anthony Powell’s roman-fleuve first, 
not because it is the best but because it is part of the grandest design. 
There is no sign of jadedness or falling-off here, At Lady Molly’s has 
all the virtues of its predecessors in the series. It has the familiar 
acid and luminous style, the grim humour, the amused and mocking 
_ deliberateness. Unlike his pre-war novels, it is neither caustic nor 
" passionate but stylish, mildly contemptuous and thoroughly dis- 
_ engaged. A little bit of the world—part of the more raffish and in- 
tellectual fringe of the aristocracy —is picked up and slowly rotated 
in the hand as though it were an extravagantly grotesque glass 
paperweight. Though the unblinking and fish-like eyes of Jenkins, 
the most diaphanous of narrators, we are confronted with a loosely 
connected set of incidents and persons: with General Conyers, 
courtier and amateur Jungian, with the General’s noisy and un- 
virtuous sister-in-law Mildred whose plan to marry Widmerpool is 
wrecked by that striking figure’s lamentable failure on a trial run 
in bed, with Jeavons, the eternal temporary gentleman who is 
married to Lady Molly, with Warminster, a seedy and progressive 
peer, whom Quiggin hopes to use and who goes off with Quiggin’s 
wife. A night-club is visited, there are a couple of ill-judged parties 
at Lady Molly’s and an uncomfortable weekend in the country. It 
is all rather like the steady unwinding of a bolt of cloth of super- 
lative texture but no apparent design. Perhaps this does not matter, 
although the desultoriness is even more pronounced than it was 
in the earlier volumes. What is more important is the price exacted 
by Powell’s particular brand of stylistic elegance, namely an 
essentially frivolous view of the world. People and their actions 
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are resolutely judged as either rational or absurd, more often the | 
latter. To be rational is to do something you actually enjoy or which 
pays off pretty directly. Everything else is viewed from an enormous 
distance with kindly ridicule. The narrator’s prevailing emotion is 
surprise, his prevailing grimace raised eyebrows. An acute unfeeling- | 
ness results. There is a good deal of marital toing and froing but it 
is all quite painless, the entranced egotists never get hurt. One 
serious event does occur, Jenkins’s engagement, but this is just not 
discussable in Powell’s dialect, it has to be treated like some such 
purely natural occurrence as contracting typhoid. It would be im- 
possible for anyone to commit suicide in a Powell novel, the rope 
would break or the cartridge turn out to be blank, and it is quite 
unimaginable that a child should be run over and killed, the 
characters wouldn’t know which way to look. Part of the appeal 
of the Music of Time novels may be the illusory sense they confer of 
triumph over our human condition. They do not so much elucidate 
the world we live in as run up a world that corresponds tidily to 
a sophisticated manner. But the delight they give, even if slightly 
corrupt, is real. 

March the Ninth is not, | feel, quite what its author meant it to 
be. It gives every indication of profound thought and deeply engaged 
feeling but its main attractions are the urgency and suspense of the 
narrative and the splendid thoroughness with which the world of 
political adventure it deals with is realized with all the practical 
detail of life, the face-washing and potato-peeling, the states of ex- 
haustion and appetite. The narrator is a superficially Americanized 
Viennese surgeon in post-war Trieste who gets involved with 
arranging the escape of a wounded Nazi war criminal. People’s 
behaviour is governed throughout by the motivations of high 
romance: the surgeon is led into his rash escapade by a Dantesque 
contact with the war criminal’s wife, the war criminal himself, a 
fairly straightforward Ubermensch, when at last his enemies catch 
up with him, accepts it all with glazed resignation and fusses about 
the uniform he is to be shot in, his mad Prussian spinster sister 
addresses a mock court of Yugoslav peasants with embarrassed 
docility and then tidily shoots herself. The surgeon establishes his 
quintessential foreignness by asking himself, when he wonders what 
he is doing where he is, ‘Que fais-tu dans cette galére?’ Everyone 
turns out in the end to be very much nicer, much more like us in 
fact, than we have any right to expect. The language is terrifically 
rich and the tone elegiac, full of renunciation and civilized despair, 
so that everything is invested with an impossible glamour. Yet this 
is more than a contemporary Rupert of Hentzau because of the 
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_ author's scrupulous sense of the concrete. If the imaginative pro- 
ject is too high-flown as a whole, it is to some degree redeemed by 
its parts and Hutchinson, in trying to raise the thriller form to the 
level of tragedy, has written an excellent thriller. 
_ The Volcanoes Above Us is also a more or less political novel. 
The hero, an English planter in Guatemala, gets caught up in a 
» successful revolution with a view to recovering his confiscated plan- 
tation but finds at the end that the goal has become less attractive 
than the kind of life he has had to lead to attain it. This is to my 
mind the best of these four books, both from the importance of its 
aims and the success with which they are achieved. The special 
_ appeal of Latin America to the politically conscious novelist depends 
on the peculiarly corrupt and distorted form that European ideas 
and institutions take on south of Texas. Civilization down there 
seems to be a cosmetic smeared over the surface of a Hobbesian 
state of nature. In these circumstances moral behaviour is not some- 
thing made natural and obvious by the whole environment but is 
essentially dramatic and originative. Norman Lewis's hero is attrac- 
tive, credible and realistically complicated. He is a man of action 
but no conventional tough. When, as happens early on, he has to 
watch powerlessly while a number of people are being unpleasantly 
killed, he is neither indifferent nor inarticulate. The very ordinariness 
_ of his response establishes him as a complete human being. His 
- emancipated mistress, a dedicated exponent of sexual freedom and 
the emancipated life in general, stands in the same relation to dear 
old Lady Brett as he does to Hemingway's mumbling thugs. Lewis 
does not gang up with her against ordinary life but by firmly 
displaying the foolishness of her ideas brings out by contrast her 
kindness and essential honesty of purpose. Much of the book is taken 
up with the conflict between the hero and an American executive, 
a philosopher-king whose Plato is Dale Carnegie and who wants to 
steamroller the Indians into civilization. This kind of set-up is 
dangerously hospitable to irrelevance but the relationship rarely 
degenerates into a debate and the cards are not stacked, it is not 
presented as a tedious head-on collision between American pragmatic 
innocence and the knowing experience of the Old Guatemala Hand. 
This is the sort of book Graham Greene might be writing now if he 
had not got sidetracked into the miraculous removal of birthmarks. 
According to the note on the dust-jacket C. H. B. Kitchin is 
seventy-two. Ten Pollit Place shows no signs of this fact apart from 
the detached and charitable tone in which it is written. It is a 
thoroughly contemporary book and although there are a number 
of more or less querulous middle-class survivors from the more 
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comfortable past in it they do not usurp the whole of the author’s 
attention. It is written in a suave, accurate and gentlemanly manner 
and deals with a series of incidents in the lives of a random assort- 
ment of people living in a London house—the tough and combative 
old spinster who owns it, the former servant, a devout and pathetic 
Teuton, who operates the place with her daughter and crippled son, 
the elderly novelist who lives with his ornaments on the ground 
floor and the very poorly matched couple on the floor above, a 
doggy sort of man who is good with his hands and his ‘cultivated’ 
Harrods-haunting wife. These people and one or two outsiders 
interact in a revealing but credible way. What promises to be a 
Forsterian death-roll adds up in the end to one quite acceptable 
heart failure. Some reviewers have complained about the amount of 
domestic triviality the book contains— the carrying upstairs of trays, 
the removal of dog-mess from the front steps, the little arrangements 
for small and unsatisfactory parties—but these activities are pre- 
cisely the means by which the sort of characters the author has 
chosen to examine express themselves. It may be small beer but 
it is real beer. Out of this material a good deal of drama emerges and 
a consistent picture of social decay is constructed. What do the 
reviewers want— machine guns? Together with L. P. Hartley, C. H. B. 
Kitchin constitutes a small but valuable group of novelists—the 
Private Means School—which is distinguished by its special com- 
bination of exact and unprejudiced perception with mildness and 
tolerance of judgement. For them the world as it is is enough and 
they approach it without romantic or dogmatic preconceptions. 
Ten Pollitt Place reaffirms the general moral of their work: a good 
way to understand people is to try to like them. 
ANTHONY QUINTON 


Crry oF SpADEs by Colin MacInnes. (Macgibbon & Kee. 15s.) 
IMAGE AND LIKENESS by Cecil Maiden. (John Murray. 13s. 6d.) 
THE Micky-HunTers by Alexander Baird. (Heinemann. 13s. 6d.) 
KNOCK OR RING by Michael Nelson. (Jonathan Cape. 15s.) 


With the publication of City of Spades the Australian-born Mr Colin 
MacInnes qualifies, in my opinion, as one of the dozen best novelists 
writing in English today. He has seized upon a major theme: that 
of the ‘coloured’ invasion of Britain and, particularly, of London. 
And after a steady but strictly unhorrified glance (rather in the 
manner of the young Smollett at the roaring Royal Navy of the 18th 


century) he has produced a long and splendidly sustained piece of 
picaresque fiction. 
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_Like all good novels, this one reads as thickly disguised auto- 
biography: even the bits which Mr MacInnes has daringly written 
in the repulsive, bastardized English of Mr Johnny Macdonald 
Fortune, aged eighteen, recently out of Lagos and sometimes called 
the Ace of Spades by the boys on the waterfront there. And the 
constant shift of emphasis, the changing rhythms of the two 
_harrators, is a very real part of the book’s essential vitality. Not a 
single ‘worthy’ character, with the exception of Mr Montgomery 
Pew—for a time an Assistant Welfare Officer of the Colonial 
Department who, as last man in for the British Empire, descends 
south from his dizzy three-roomed flat with a view of the Zoological 
Gardens to the coal-black jungle and a foredoomed search for 
-‘understanding’—exists in this appalling tale of bongo-banging 
bushmen and terrible Trinidadians. Their respectable and hard- 
working compatriots (by far the greater majority, as even Mr 
MaclInnes’s frightful Inspector Purity of the Vice Squad would agree) 
_-are kept sternly in the background. 

Although on the surface City of Spades is a comedy, it has under- 
tones of the most profound and poignant sadness. The last act of 
the story, particularly, after the farce and panic of a court-case in 
which Johnny is charged with living on the immoral earnings of a 
common prostitute, is managed with the utmost skill, assurance, 
beauty: with Johnny at the London Docks, about to depart home to 
Lagos, gazing on London and crying with a surprisingly and superbly 
defiant note of integration: ‘This is my city, look at it now! Look at 
it there—it has not killed me! There is my ship that takes me home 
to Africa: it will not kill me either! No! Nobody in the world will 
kill me until I die!’ 

Image and Likeness by Mr Cecil Maiden is a fairy-tale on the 
pattern, I felt, of the Great American Film Script. The story opens 
in a Mission, interior of present-day China, with the parents of the 
seven-year-old hero being rubbed out offstage by the rapacious 
(apparently) Commie soldiery. Jonathan flees to the coast with Sala, 
the faithful Chinese Peggotty-slave and ends up adopted by a Mr 
and Mrs. Angus and living in a huge and no doubt typical American 
home on Fifth Avenue: coloured servants flittering about in the 
background and the New Mother waiting in the Music Room. 

Jonathan is shown to a bedroom complete with a four-poster, 
velvét curtains of his unfavourite colour, and an oil-painting of the 
dead son he is to replace: armed with a bow-and-arrow and in a 
frontier outfit, smiling down from over the mantelpiece. Despairing, 
the child runs away to a Chinese Laundry and Mrs Angus retires to a 
nursing home. But the New Father (in the travel business) flies back 
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; from Brazil, and after a cosy chat in the Music Room (‘deep down 
she wants to think that when she comes home, when she’s better, 
She'll find you at home, and discover that we can be a family again’) 
Jonathan sends the New Mother one of his two Priceless Possessions 
_ (a ruby) and the picture is taken down so that ‘on the wall where 
_ the painting had been there was only the sunlight now; the clear, 
clean sunlight of the morning’. 

In writing this novel, Mr Maiden has performed, deliberately and 
quite brilliantly, the considerable technical feat of telling his story 
in the precise, flat, humourless style of his central character. Mr 
Maiden is a master of ‘atmosphere’: but after the heart-thumping 

_ terror of the opening scenes at Taishun I found the subsequent events 
disappointingly banal and the characterization too slick. 

When Mrs Angus took Jonathan to the Zoo the visit was a total 
failure and she felt as if she were ‘walking down one side of a fence, 
with him on the other side of it’. This was also my first feeling about 
Mr Alexander Baird’s The Micky-Hunters (mickies are pigeons) set, 
not very convincingly, in Liverpool. The strong soupy taste of that 
scouseful city has disappeared in Mr Baird’s cool and antiseptic prose 
with the result that the book possessed, for me, an oddly hallucina- 
tory quality; as though its ghastly events were taking place without 
benefit of scenery or props. 

Three street-arabs witness a murder in a bombed building, and one 

_ of the boys is accidentally the cause of a second death. The Micky- 
Hunters is a study of the disastrous effect of this on the children 
(they all run away) and, to a lesser degree, on the adults who become 
involved. The triumph of this book is its shrewd and passionately 
credible portrait-drawing: done sharply, cleanly, and with a mini- 
mum of fuss. Nothing could be more realistic, yet at the same time 
poetically true, than the representation of the half-caste Jackie, the 
tough but terrified Frankie (‘I showed my — toa girl in the pictures, 
sir.’), the minor spastic, Ted, the guilt-ridden Police Inspector (‘That 
boy Ted Regan, now. He was abnormal, agreed, but sometimes it 

_ was only through study of abnormal cases that you could understand 
the normal’). 

This is a serious and beautifully, if, for my taste, rather too 
serenely written first novel: and no question about its, or the 
author’s ‘engagement’. Mr Baird has obviously come to stay. 

Mr Michael Nelson’s Knock or Ring is an amusing second-hand- 
book-and-property-hunting story of the auction ‘ring’ racket. Written 
in rather beefy prose, I found that it didn’t live up to its intellectual- 
Wodehousian start: although there are some good moments, notably 
in the Benminster bookshop, and some splendid advice from a shady 
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In Basic English, a determined effort was made to cut 
down our language to bare essentials. G.B.S., on the other 
hand, wanted to increase our alphabet to forty letters. 
Now, here is Guinness complaining that the English 
tongue is in no way equipped to describe the excellence 
of their famous stout. 


EXERCISE Describe Guinness in your own words (5 minutes). 


Philologically 
speaking 


No ordinary mot is quite juste fur Guinness. We’ve got 


to have a lingua Guinnessa. 


You wouldn’t hesitate to call Guinness palatickulate 


would you ? 


And there’s no doubt about it being licklipsious and 


smacksome...? 


It’s not at all bloggish, or clubbering ? 
All right, then. 


Guinness is tumworthy and quaffy. It enfittene you, and 


never, never glugs. 


You feel thoroughly blissified when you’ve had a 


Guinness. To coin a phrase... 


GUINNESS 
is good for you 


G.E.2951.B 
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antique merchant, Bert Riley, on how to make money. (‘First, always 
get up early. Secondly, don’t be greedy. Take a profit, however small, 
but turn your goods over.’) But Mr Nelson deals too gently, too 
ectionately, with his truly ‘dreadful’ characters and their dis- 
covery of a Book of Common Prayer once the property of John Keats. 
So, what might have been a sharply satirical impact is severely dulled. 
And it was sheer hara-kari to quote, on page 207, the first line of 
Keats’ last sonnet: ‘Bright Star, would I were steadfast as thou art’. 
Not even Mr MaclInnes’s Billy Whispers could have resisted the temp- 
tation, at this point, to get down a copy of Keats and read on. 
CHARLES CAUSLEY 


A Love AFFAIR by Emile Zola. Translated by Jean Stewart. (Elek 
_ Books. 16s.) 


THE ApBE Mouret’s SIN by Emile Zola. Translated by Alec Brown. 
_ (Elek Books. 18s.) 


"Docror PascaL by Emile Zola. Translated by Vladimir Kean with 
introduction by Hugh Shelley. (Elek Books. 18s.) 


The seventy odd years that have elapsed since Henry Vizetelly was 
sentenced to a fine and three months’ imprisonment for publishing 
English translations of Zola’s novels have made such a publishing 
venture a different kind of hazard. Condemned by the England of his 
own day as a writer of pornography, Zola had no time to re-establish 
his reputation before the revolt against naturalism that accompanied 
the First World War swept him for the moment into the dustbin with 
the other Victorians. Only the small inner circle genuinely interested 
in all novels read him: Henry James who had at first disliked his 
work recanted nobly in 1913, but without widening the circle. The 
Vizetelly translations went out of print, and were not replaced. It 
is only within the last ten years that good new translations have 
begun to appear, and a penetrating study by Angus Wilson has 
stimulated an interest which is not yet widespread. Zola cannot be 
fully appreciated except by those who have the athleticism to tackle 
the Rougon-Macquart chronicles as a whole, and this is a tough 
assignment. 

The three volumes now appearing in this excellent series all belong 
to the middle strand of the triple saga of the Rougon Macquarts; they 
are about the bourgeois and professional section of the family. All 
of them are love stories and in each of them, as in so many French 
novels, love is lethal. Albine and her child die of Serge Mouret’s con- 
science-stricken desertion; the precocious, neurotic little Jeanne 
dies because she realizes her mother’s secret passion for Doctor 
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Deberle; Doctor Pascal’s elderly heart gives way under the strain ; 
of his passion for his young niece and mistress, Clotilde, though ina 


Clotilde is left expecting Pascal’s child, symbol of the hope andi 
happiness brought into Zola’s life by Jeanne Rozerot, of whom! 
Cjotilde is a portrait. * 

To translate Zola’s elaborate prose into English which will fairly: 
represent its quality without being too baroque for modern taste is: 
not easy: all three translators are to be congratulated on a satisfactory ’ 
compromise. Their versions should attract a new generation of! 
readers. How will Zola strike them? They are likely to feel that his: 
descriptive writing, so greatly admired by his contemporaries, is not! 
the best part of him. It is verbose, overloaded. Beautiful as are the! 
individual descriptions of flowers and trees in the chapters describ- - 
ing the idyll of Serge and Albine, the modern reader would willingly 
take some of them for granted, and wonders with exasperation if 
every petal is to be put into words before the lovers come to the point. 

Again in A Love Affair, the constant descriptions of Paris as seen 
at different times of day and year from Héléne’s window were 
enormously admired in Zola’s lifetime but now seem like heavy 
motifs of embroidery appliquéd on to a story which would be better 
without them. Doctor Pascal is weighted down by chunks of half- 
dated medical and scientific theory. This last novel contains some 
magnificent episodes, but perhaps because Zola wrote it to justify 
himself and to embody his theories, perhaps from failing powers, is 
very far below his best work. 

Yet all of these three, none of them among his greatest novels, 
have the stamp of greatness, that boundless flow of creative energy 
without which no work of any stature is conceived, and if his ornate 
descriptive writing is against the grain of this century, his know- 
ledge of psychology is in line with it. Serge Mouret’s terrible conflict 
between celibacy and natural love, Jeanne’s distorted, possessive 
passion for her mother, are themes which no modern novelist could 
handle more acutely. Even Doctor Pascal, the worst book of the 
three, springs into sudden life when it draws together the thread of 
family history, and as Hugh Shelley remarks in his preface ‘throws 
into vivid relief the good and the evil, the weaknesses and the strength 
of these Rougons and Macquarts, whose violent personalities are 
such that one expects to find them chronicled in the histories of 17th 
century France’. 


LETTICE COOPER 
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